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For the Woman’s Journal, 
GRAVES. 


BY MRS. J. MARTIN, 








Awake, asleep, as years go by, 

We see those graves where dear ones lie, 
Hidden forever from human eye. 

The cold graves, where we've pat to rest, 
Those we have cherished and caressed, 
Whose heads we've pillowed on our breast. 


Out where the bleak winds sob and moan, 
Ont in the darkness, all alone 
We've left them,—left our very own! 


Oh, there are eyes that daily weep 

For those who sleep that silent sleep, 

In narrow beds, so dark and deep. 

For husband, whose kind, willing arm 
Shielded the home-nest from all harm; 
Who kept its hearts all bright and warm. 
Silent the step we used to know, 

And hushed the voice that grew so low,— 
Over his breast the daisies grow. 

And she is mourned, that mother, wife, 
Who met and bore, in noble strife, 

Each little care that filled her life. 

The baby hands we kissed each day, 

The little feet ne’er tired of play, 

Are quiet "neath the heavy clay. 

O’er them, O blossoms, trail along! 

And dewdrops, fall in starry throng! 

O wild birds, sing your sweetest song! 

O summer, shed your softest glow! 

© winter, wrap your purest snow 

About the mounds that lie below! 

For, though our curtain’s drawn at night, 
And all within seems fair and bright, 
We cannot shut them from our sight. 


But we are comforted to know 

Only the body rests below 

Within the grave that haunts us so. 

That those we love and so regret, 

In brighter worlds, where none forget, 

Will soon, at most, welcome us yet. 
Cairo, Ill. 





A LESSON FROM THE BOSTON ELECTION. 

It seems but a few months since Boston 
was full of excitement over the first election 
of ladies to the School Board, and over the 
persistent efforts made to prevent their ad- 
mission when elected. Every legal device 
was employed; every argument produced. 
Women were declared to be not merely inelig- 
ible, but unfit. They would be out of place, 
out of their sphere, unsexed; they would not 

attend the meetings, through physical weak- 

ness; their services were needed at home; 
they would have no influence in school affairs ; 
the teachers would not respect them. Yet 
they were admitted; and with what result? 
By a change in the city charter, based on 
other grounds, the numbers of the School 
Board have been greatly reduced; instead of 
120 there are now but 24. On the larger board 
there were but six women—five per cent of 
the whole. On the smaller board there are 
four women—nearly seventeen percent. At 
an election of unprecedented excitement and 
& great variety of tickets, one of these wo- 
men was on all the tickets, a mark of confi- 
dence exhibited toward only eight men. In 
the largest vote ever polled in Boston on such 
an occasion, one woman stood fourth on the 
list of those elected to the School Board, hav- 
ing 24,614 votes out of about 26,000 thrown. 
This is virtually an unanimous vote; the unan- 
imous voice of a city in favor of a measure 
which, while untried, was considered by its 
Opponents 28 a very dangerous innovation, 
and by many of its friends as an experiment 
only. 

Can any reasonable person help admitting 
that this has the most important bearing on 
the Suffrage question? If women are acknowl- 
edged by acclamation to be fit for one public 
sphere, does it not throw the burden of proof 
on those who doubt the expediency of their 
admission to another? Commonly, when peo- 
ple wish to extinguish the claim of women to 
the ballot, they point out that if voters, they 
may be voted for,—and then the disputants 
Proceed to point out the absurd and disastrous 
results that might follow were women made 
eligible to office. Isa seatin the School Com- 
mittee a thing so essentially different from a 


fitness in the one case only implies disquali- 
fication in the other? Because Miss Abby May 
is valuable on the School Committee, are we 
therefore to infer that she would be utterly 
valueless as an Overseer of the Poor? People 
of plain common sense will be more likely to 
infer that if women are after all proved fit to 
serve the country in one form of civic coun- 
cil, the objections to their service in another 
may be partly imaginary. It is the old story. 
‘Propose anything good,” said Jeremy Ben- 
tham, “and the answer is at hand:—wild, 
theoretical, visionary, utopian, impracticable, 
dangerous, destructive, ruinous, anarchical, 
subversive of all government,—there you have 
it.” T. W. H. 


———_ 


POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES. 


I observe, in “‘Warrington’s’’ lively letters 
and elsewhere, references to some pending 
criticisms on the course of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL during the last State election in Massa- 
chusetts. I donot wish to deprecate any such 
criticisms, but only to point out that to the 
majority of readers of this paper they carry 
little interest. I myself am a non-resident of 
that State, and so are a large proportion of the 
subscribers to this JouRNAL, which is read in 
most parts of the United States. Whether 
the course pursued by it in regard to any par- 
ticular local election was wise or unwise, I 
cannot tell; for Ido not know, in this par- 
ticular instance, what that course was. I 
know that it seemed to me exceedingly sensi- 
ble in the Masgachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Convention to refuse to make political nomi- 
nations; it seems sensible in ‘*H. B. B.” to ad- 
vise Republicans to work in their own conven- 
tions and Democrats in their own, for Wo- 
man Suffrage candidates; and it seemed sen- 
sible to go even a step farther and advocate, 
for instance, Mr. Fitzgerald’s election—he 
being a Democrat and the leading editors of 
this paper being Republicans. As for politi- 
cal conventions, it is to be observed that the 
same men who think it a very unimportant 
thing to put a Woman Suffrage plank in the 
Republican platform are ready to move heav- 
en and earth to get one of their own favorite 
measures recognized there—Civil Service Re- 
form, for instance, or the opposition to a 
“third term.’”’ I must own, therefore, that, 
looking from the outside, these criticisms seem 
to me to carry little weight. Butevenif they 
carried a good deal, it is certain that the de- 
tails are not at all interesting to people out- 
side the State, and that the moral to be drawn 
from any particular error of judgment—sup- 
posing any committed—is very soon exhaust- 
ed and may as well be then dropped. 

It has been one great object of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, ever since it was established, to get 
rid of those petty personalities which had pre~ 
vailed a good deal in this agitation, as in oth- 
ers, up to that time. However it may have 
erred in other respects, I think it has succeed- 
ed in this; it has neither puffed its editors, 
nor impugned the motives of those who differ- 
ed from them; it has even been criticized for 
going too far in this avoidance. I hope it will 
always err on that side; and that its editors 
will submit to a good deal of injustice rather 
than to be drawn into any merely personal 
discussion. T. W. H. 


AN INDIAN CHIEFTAINESS. 


The following is an account of a meeting 
of the tribes of the Sioux Nation with Com- 
missioners from the United States Government 
to treat for the sale of the Black Hills. 

After the Brules the Yancktonais and Un- 
capapas appeared. Most of them were un- 
armed. They dismounted near the bank of 
the river, where they secured their ponies, 
and advanced toward the canopy, led by their 
prophetess and real chieftainess, Mrs. Galpin, 
a civilized and educated Indian lady, celebrat- 
ed along the Missouri River as the widow of 
Galpin, formerly a trader at Standing Rock, 
and a companion of Father de Smet in his 
dangerous visit to the camps of the wild and 
cruel tribes then living in the north. The 
Flat Heads were the principal of these, and 
at length became tractable Christians and 
good Roman Catholics. 

The Indians’ Chieftainess, Mrs. Galpin, a 
few years ago possessed a wonderful influence 
over all the Dakotas on the Missouri, and 
they evidently are guided by her at present. 
She is of matronly appearance, and modest 
and timid in manner. Her features are of the 
Roman type, and very refined and benevolent 
in expression. Her complexion is a rich olive 
tint, her eyes darkly brown, and her long and 
luxuriant black hair is slightly tinged with 
gray. She at present wears mourning attire, 
and there is nothing in her dress or counte- 
nance indicating the Indian. She commands 
the utmost respect among both whites and In- 
dians, and her example and benevolent efforts 
in the cause of the advancement of her race 
are of great and undoubted public service. 

When these Indians were drawn up on the 
east side of the council ground, Mrs. Galpin 
standing at their front carrying a sunshade 
over her bare head, Spotted Tail rose from 
his seat in the midst of his chiefs, and came 
forward toward the commissioners, who were 
grouped under the canopy. His tread was 
stately and his mien noble. He stood before 








“eat in the Common Council, that eminent 


them a fine type of barbarian manhood. 





Would Goldwin Smith attempt to explain 
away the power of this Indian woman as a 
ruler over her fierce lieges, as he does that of 
queens, in such manner as this? ‘‘Surround- 
ed by counselors from whose policy it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish that of the 
sovereign.” E. H. 

Sherwood, N. Y. 

HOW A WOMAN MADE A FORTUNE. 


Six years ago, says the Laramie Sentinel, 
Mrs. Mary Aheart was living in a tent on the 
edge of the town. Her whole worldly posses- 
sions consisted of this tent, a straw bed, two 
or three boxes which served as chairs and 
table, a little seven or eight-year old girl, and 
two cows and calves. She sold the milk of 
these two cows, carrying it around town witha 
tin pail, and with the product, and from work 
which she did for her neighbors, supported 
herself and child. When she could get three 
or five dollars ahead she would buy another 
calf or yearling. It is not our purpose, adds 
the Sentinel, to trace her progress up to the 
present time minutely, but the result is she 
now, in less than seven years, has several 
hundred head of cattle, a fine farm with nice 
buildings and improvements, a comfortable, 
even luxurious home—and instead of carrying 
milk around by hand, rides in her own carriage. 
Her daughter is a young lady educated and 
accomplished. ‘To-day Mrs. Aheart’s prop- 
erty is valued at from $40,000 to $50,000. 
And she has made it all by honest industry 
and good management. She has had no out- 
side help. She never had a government con- 
tract nor fell heir to any property. 


A WORD TO THE GIRLS. 


Girls, listen to a word from your old uncle, 
who likes to see your lightsome buoyancy of 
spirits and who excuses many indiscretions on 
the score of the friskiness of youth. 

There are some things which I do not like 
to see. For instance, when my wife Susan 
and I were jogging along the road the other 
night, we met Mabel and Harry coming home 
from an afternoon drive, and instead of sit- 
ting up properly in the carriage, Mabel seem- 
ed to be in his arms! The graceless scamps 
did not mind us any more than a couple of 
chickens, for they did not change their position 
nor seem scared nor ashamed to be looked at. 

‘“‘T never!” said 1, as soon as we got by. 
‘She ought to be ashamed of herself,’’ said 
my wife Susan. Mabel and Harry are mere 
boy and girl. If she does not know any bet- 
ter nor have any more modesty nor delicacy 
than to be driving over our country roads 
with a young fellow’s arm around her and 
her head on his shoulder, her mother had 
better keep her at home washing dishes and 
mending stockings. F 

The other day, when I was waiting at my 
son John’s door, a merry lassie from the next 
house was chattering in the parlor with an 
old, young man, who is quite a beau for all 
the ladies; ali at once he pulled her down in 
his lap and kissed her, and she did not seem 
angry at all. I suppose I am ‘‘old-fashioned”’ 
in my ideas, but it did not look well. If I 
was going to marry that girl I should not like 
to think such fellows had kissed her when 
they chose. I tell you, girls, such doings are 
in bad taste; they are countrified and ill-bred 
if they are not improper. Suppose the man 
is respectable and means nothing bad. Such 
familiarities are like brushing off the delicate 
dew from the grape, by careless handling. 
Keep your sweetness for the real lover and let 
Tom, Dick and Harry understand, ‘hands 
off.” You can be gracious and winning and 
lively, and yet repel personal liberties. Some 
gentlemen can never do anything for you, 
never offer a courtesy nor show an attention, 
without touching your hand, taking you by 
the shoulder, or getting hold of you in some 
way. They are not men of genuine delicacy 
and reverence for women. ‘They are fond of 
ladies’ society, but they do not make women 
better, nobler, or purer. 

Look out for the man who wants to make 
a “sister” of you. What right has he to use 
all a lover’s freedom and intimacy of inter- 
course and give you only the thousandth part 
of his heart? Such a man has usually a great 
many sisters. Your caresses and affectionate 
familiarity are worth a great deal more than 
he gives you in return. Frank and friendly 
and helpful you may be and yet keep a mai- 
denly reserve of your favors. 

And beware of the man who talks love to 
you and so claims a right to caresses and fa- 
miliar freedom, yet never asks you to marry 
him. A lover, who never means to be a hus- 
band, is a mean man. He pretends not to 
believe in engagements and so does not bind 
himself in any way, but expects from you all 
alover’s privileges. Yougivehimeverything, 
and he gives you—what he has often given 
and is even now giving to others who believe 
in him as foolishly as you do. 

You need not be prudish; that is an affecta- 








tion of modesty and delicacy. Be modest, 
refined, pure and delicate. Make rudeness, 
coarseness and personal liberties impossible 
in your presence; make men better, by od 
better yourselves. Uncrie Nep. 


WHAT ELSE COULD SHE EXPECI' 


Epirors Journat.—I have been much in- 
terested in the case of ‘*The woman who lost 
her money,” reported by Mrs. Livermore, and 
very glad that the loss was so handsomely 
made up to her; yet cannot help uttering a 
protest against letting the occasion pass with- 
out calling attention to the senseless folly of 
carrying one’s all, the hoarded savings of 
years, in a pocket which may be picked. Why 
does not every woman who has attained to 
years of discretion, know that the only safe 
place for a large sum of money is in her bo- 
som, pinned or sewed fast to her innermost gar- 
ment? If needed for immediate use, it can 
still be carried in the bosom, and quietly with- 
drawn at the last moment before using it, as 
I have proved a hundred times. How any 
woman, who had the patient self-denial and 
energy shown by the person in question, should 
have lacked the common prudence to take 
care of what she had saved, is a mystery to 
your friend. A Woman anv a WorkKER. 

Chicago, Lil. 

A MARTYR TO SCIENCE. 





When, only a few weeks ago, the cholera 
was raging in the slums of Berlin, a young 
physician, scarcely past his thirtieth year, 
made himself remarked by the boldness and 
persistency with which he entered the infect- 
ed quarter, and the apparent recklessness with 
which he exposed himself to the contagion. 
It is worth while that his name should be re- 
membered; it was Otto Obermeir. He had 
another object besides that of relieving, and 
if possible, curing the poor creatures whom 
he visited. He proposed to himself to inves- 
tigate, in the presence of the living pestilence 
itself, its causes andits development. At last 
the brave young soul thought he had discov- 
ered the clue, and with a heroism far above 
the heroism of the battle-field, as it is nobler 
to sacrifice one’s self to save men than to des- 
troy them, he resolved to test his discovery 
upon himself. It was an awful experiment; 
Obermeir knew full well that he staked his 
life against the hope of conquering the cholera. 

Obtaining from one of his patients some of 
the deadly choleraic germs, he went deliber- 
ately to his room, placed a table with pencil 
and paper at his bed-side, lay calmly down 
upon the bed, opened a vein in his arm, and 
inserted the deadly poison. He thought he 
had discovered how to neutralize it; if so, 
man was master of the pestilence forever. 
But he was wrong, and the error was fatal. 
He lived seven hours, and then died; but dur- 
ing those seven dying hours, the young hero 
observed, with scientific exactness, the effects 
and progress of the desease upon him, and 
one after another he noted his observations 
down, until within the very half hour when 
the spirit left the body. ‘These notes are pro- 
nounced to have the highesé value, and will 
serve the commission with new facts of the 
first importance; and so the dying legacy of 
Otto Obermeir may, after all, lead to the vic- 
tory, which he condemned himself to self-de- 
struction in trying to achieve.—Appleton’s 
Journal. 


ERRATUM. 

In the notice of ‘‘A New Life” in the last 
issue but one of this paper, the reader is re- 
quested to make the following correction:— 
In column 2, line 438, for ‘‘funny” read 
“puny.” 7. W. m. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN 1728 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Queen Vicrorta has decided to send twen- 
ty pictures of the royal collection to the 
American Centennial. 

Miss Anna E. Dicuinson is said to be in 
such an unsatisfactory state of health that her 
physician has ordered her to abandon all 
work and take a sea voyage, 

Mrs. Mary Howirrt, the well known advo- 
cate of Abolition and Woman Suffrage, now 
appears as a correspondent of the New York 
Observer. A sign of progress. 

Miss I. C. De Vetuine of Springfield, 
Mass., has gone to New Haven, to take part 
in the temperance work by request, and will 
afterward go to Portland, Ct. 

Mra. Jutia Warp Hows lectured in Read- 
ing, Mass., last Sunday evening, in the Uni- 
versalist Church course. Her subject was 
“The Legacy of the Good Shepherd."’ 

Joseruing J. Tuomas, of Cornell Universi- 
ty, is among the contestants for the Greek 
prize in the annual inter-collegiate literary 
contests just begun in this city. May she 
win! 

Carouine E. Tasor, though in somewhat 
delicate health, has been enabled to accom- 
plish considerable religious service in and 
around Sunderland, holding a series of public 
and fellowship meetings, and looks forward 
to similar engagements in Newcastle, Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. J. J. Astor has recently sent $750 to 
the Children’s Aid Society, to pay the fares 
of fifty homeless boys to the West. The lit- 
tle fellows started on Tuesday last, after be- 
ing comfortably clothed and well fed, under 
the charge of one of the experienced agents 
of the Society. 

Mrs. Evizanetu Tuomrson, of New York, 
has given $1000 to be expended at the discre- 
tion of a committee of the Association in 
providing -for the publication of a mono- 
graph of all that is known of fossil butterflies. 
The publication is a handsome large paper 
quarto pamphlet. 

Mus. Lowriz, a converted actress, is hold- 
ing revival meetings at Port Jervis, New 
York, which are not less remarkable than 
those of Moody and Sankey. Already six 
hundred converts are reported. Mrs. Low- 
rie does not occupy the pulpit, but goes 
among the audience exhorting and praying. 

Saran E, Buckatew, a New York prima- 
ry school teacher, by her presence of mind, 
succeeded in getting all the children out of 
the building, recently, before any of them 
knew it was on fire, and then quietly gave the 
alarm in time for the firemen to put out the 
flames, which were in the basement, before 
they had done above $60 damage. 


Miss Poor was heldin great veneration by 
the early citizens of Taunton, Mass. Her 
claims to this seem to have been: that she gave 
the Indians a peck of beans for their title to 
Taunton; that she was herself a proprietor of 
Taunton, by virtue of the grant of a farm, 
‘‘with meddow and upland,” from the Ply- 
mouth Company, March 3, 1610; that she was 
tolerably wealthy and one of the first comers. 
All these virtues have entitled her to two 
monuments, and undying remembrance. 


Moruer Stewart, of Xenia, O., an active 
Suffragist and an ardent worker for Temper- 
ance, expects to labor in England this winter, 
and visit Ireland and perhaps Scotland dur- 
ing the coming spring. On Monday evening, 
Dec. 6, she left home for Washington, where 
she will hold several meetings, and from 
there will go to Baltimore, holding meetings 
at that place. She expects to sail for Liver- 








Connecticut took an early and decidedly lib- 
eral stand in favor of Woman’s Rights, as long 
ago as 1728. It was inthis wise: John Win- 
throp, son of the Governor of Connecticut, was 
disturbed because his sisters shared so largelyin 
his father’s intestate estate, and tried to have 
the law of equal divisions overthrown in the 
courts of the colony; but, failing in this, he ap- 
pealed to His Majesty, George 1., to amend 
the anti-English decision, and the crown pro- 
nounced the colonial law respecting the settle- 
ment of intestate estates ‘‘null and void.” But 
the Legislature of the stubborn colony, depre- 
cating the injustice and probable dissensions 
which the English law would entail, used all 
its authority and tact to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the order in council annulling the col- 
onial laws. They employed eminent addi- 
tional counsel in the person of Gov. Belcher 
of Massachusetts, and, after a hard struggle, 
preserved their charter which was endanger- 
ed, and finally retained their law; so that nei- 
ther primogeniture nor discrimination against 
female heirs became the law of the Common- 
wealth. The history of this struggle against 
the law of primogeniture was full of chivalric 
incidents, and brings out clearly the Yankee 
tact and diplomatic skill of the early settlers, 


pool, Jan. 1; go thence to London, where she 
will be received by the Good Templars, under 
whose direction she will work. 


Sim Josie, a California woman, recently 
killed a lion which had long been a terror to 
the solitary African of Indian Bar. The cir- 
cumstances are told by the Sonora (Cal.) Zn- 
dependent as follows: 

‘Josie came to the county last spring and 
owns a small ranche occupied by herself, a cow 
and calf, a pair of pigs and a large dog. The 
dog and calf are-now no more, and their tak- 
ing off led to the killing of the lion. Two 
weeks ago Josie’s dog Bully went out ona 
hunt, and returned no more. Josie, who is 
strong-minded and fears not the demon man, 
went out and scoured the woods for three 
days. On the evening of the third day she 
found poor Bully, cold and stiff, clasped in 
the embrace of death. He had been fearfully 
mangled in the encounter, in which he had 
come off second best. Josie returned home, 
and all went well until Saturday night, when 
she was aroused by the bleating of her calf. 
She arose, took her trusty rifle and sallied out 
to the pen. On her arrival at the pen she 
paused, and in the bright moonlight she plain- 
ly perceived a large lion tearing and - 
her calf. The rifle was promptly leveled, an 

the lion sprang into the air and dropped dead 
with a bullet in his brain. As soon as the 
African heard of the taking of his enemy, he 
went and popped the question to Josie, who 
answered by hooting him off the ranche. She 





as well as their love of liberty and equality. 


now reigns supreme.” 
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WOMAN'S JOURNAL BENEFICIAL. 


Epitor’s JournaL.—..... I must not 
send off this missive without saying that Iam 
much pleased with my Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and shall renew my subscription. 

I find much in it that I could not find in oth- 
er publications, which, as you know, general- 
ly present the other side of the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and wield the most cogent rea- 
soning they have at command against it. I 
have long felt that the subject demanded my 
more serious investigation, but needed the light 
which the Journat sheds uponit. I feel that 
Iam already growing stronger and wiser under 
itsinfluence. And although I can never aspire 
to the power of the “rostrum,” I feel that, ina 
less pretentious way, I shall work more ear- 
nestly than ever before, in the cause of Wo- 
man’s advancement to a higher plane of 
thought and life. The signs of the times are 
certainly auspicious in this direction; and 
public sentiment is rapidly changing on the 
subject of ‘*‘Woman’s Rights” and ‘‘Woman’s 
Sphere.”’ 

My husband says he well remembers the 
time when he stole away like a criminal, to 
hear that noble woman, Angelina Grimke, 
speak in Boston, because she was a woman. 
People are not now scared, as, one after anoth- 
er, earnest, far-seeing women leap the old- 
time, prescribed barriers, and step coura- 
geously yet womanfully forward to a more ex- 
tended area of duty. M. G. R. 

Middleton, Mass. 





ANOTHER HERO GONE. 


One by one they pass from labor to reward, 
one by one they drop their armor here to min- 
gle in the bliss of heaven. Nearly 40 years, 
strangely eventful years, have passed into 
history since the fight against: slavery began, 
since Garrison was consigned to the jail of 
Baltimore, and fought almost alone with the 
mobs of Boston. The battle of human free- 
dom has been fought and won. Baptized in 
blood the nation has arisen to a purer free- 
dom, and now, one by one, the heroes of the 
conflict pass away. Their work is done. A 
grateful people will long keep their memories 
green. 

Chase and Seward, May and Lovejoy, Hale 
and Sumner, Greeley and Smith have gone; 
and as, to-day, a nation bends in grief over 
the grave of its Vice-President, another name 
is added to the list of dead heroes of the An- 
ti-slavery fight. Another who bore the bur- 
den and the heat of the conflict and lived to 
see its triumph is gone. Garrison and Wade 
and Foster and Whittier and others still live 
ina green old age to teach to the younger 
generation the value of devotion to principle; 
but a few years more and the last survivor 
will be gone. All honor to the noble dead 
who have gone before us, and honor alike to 
the noble few who yet do linger with us. 

In our planet’s history, Humanity has lost 
no truer friend, Justice no firmer advocate 
than Henry Wilson. While we mourna great 
man gone, we can aiford to be thankful for the 
record he leaves behind. In an era when 
drinking men fill our public places, he has left 
a record of unswerving devotion to Temper- 
ance; ina time when the demand for Equal 
Rights for Woman has been only a subject for 
ridicule, he has been found openly with ils ad- 
vocates. In coming years, when the life of 
Henry Wilson is truly written, his uncompro- 
mising adherence to the doctrines of Equal 
Rights‘and Prohibition will be one of the grand- 
est facts of a rioble life. 

It was Moncure D. Conway who, writing of 
John Stuart Mill, declared that every noble 

woman was ready to drop a tear over his 
grave. The same may be said of Wilson. 
Every friend of Equal Rights, of the liberal 
ideas of a progressive age, is ready to drop a 
tear over the grave of Wilson. In the list of 
our nation’s statesmen, in its second war of 
freedom, his will be no second place. 

That Massachusetts should for eighteen 
years have kept him in the Senate is sufficient 
testimony to his worth. That he, a man of 
the people, every triumph of whose life was 
won by an unresting struggle with an adverse 
fate, was able to stand side by side and shoul- 
der to shoulder with the scholars and statesmen 
of the age, is evidence of his worth and native 
energy. There are thousands of boys and 
young men scattered over our common coun- 
try, laboring under the same disadvantages 
as he. Let them read the story of Wilson, 
and learn that energy, honesty and devotion 
to the cause of Right can never fail. These 
old abolitionists, die well, as one by one, in 
old age, crowned with honors, and mourned by 
a grateful nation, they goto theirrest. They 
die, but the principles they taught are immor- 
tal. Cursed alike by God and a civilized hu- 
manity, slavery has gone to its doom. The 
nation it tried to destroy stands up, no longer 
a loose confederacy, but a nation. But other 
wrongs still stand up grim and hoary. Let 


us hope that the younger generation of to-day 
may take up the work of progress, and carr 
it on till the last idea of caste is dead, as we 
of sex as of color. 

Wilson is dead, but the lesson of his life can 
never die. In the list of our country’s heroes 
he will long hold an honored place. In the 
roll of fame that bears the names of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, his name will take no sec- 
ond rank. In America’s Pantheon of fame 
his niche is secure, J. A. CaLnoun, 

Warwick, Md, 





“RICH, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL” 


ARE 


LEE & SHEPARD’S 
Illustrated Holiday Books. 


“ANEXQUISITE GIFT BOOK.” 


“NEARER. MY GOD, TO THEE.” By 
Sarah t lower Adams. With Full-page and Initial 
Illustrations by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Gold and 
black. $2.00. 


“The artist has caught the inspiration of the words 
themselves, and her brain has Ho in complete 
harmony. The drawings are all beyond praise, and 
the engraving of them has been done with a delicacy 
and care seldom to be met with in books of the mod- 
erate assumption of the present. The printing, on 
thick tinted paper, is faultless. As the hymn is in 
all our hearts, this elegant book should be on all our 
tables.” —Journal of Commerce. 


“A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE’”’ 


BALLARDS OF HOME, Edited by Geo. M. 
Baker. With 40 full-page Illustrations. Tinted 
paper, gilt edge. Black and gold ornaments. $3.50 
“In which the most inviting home poems in the 

English language have been selected for illustration, 

The book goes to meet a popular demand, for every 

one who loves his home loves the words of the title 

and will be curious to see the inside of a volume of 
poems dedicated to it.” 


UNIFORM WITH “BALLARDS OF 
HOME.” 


BALLARDS OF BEAUTY. Edited by Geo. 
M. Baker. With 40 full-page Illustrations. Tint- 
= paper, gilt edge. Black and gold ornaments. 


“This is a deliciously creamy work, in a rich and 
delicate setting. When the box containing it is open- 
ed, its illustrated cover with its blue and gold, testi- 
fies to the wealth of adornment ——S upon it by 
the publishers. Its interior is as elaborate and rich: 
the heavy paper, the double-lined border, the hand- 
some type, and the full-paged, artistic engraving, 
make it a rich present. The text consists of some of 
the choicest poems and songs, and the pencil of the 
artist has illustrated them. ‘Ballards o Beauty’ is a 
beautiful gem, and should be examined by seekers 
after choice gifts.” —Prov. Press. 


“A FIRST FAVORITE AMONG 
BOOKS FOR BOYS.” 


THE GREAT BONANZA. [Illustrated Narra- 
tive of Adventure and Discovery in Gold Minin 
Silver Mining, Among the Raftsmen, in the ont 
Regions, Whaling, Muating, Vision. and Fighting. 
By Oliver Rows R. - Ballantyne, Capt. 
Charles W. 1, C. E, Bishop, Frank H. Taylor, 
and ounet popales writers. ith 200 Illustrations, 
My W.L. Sheppard, Frank Merrill, H. L. Stephens, 
x ~ wer umphrey, and other well-known ar- 

sts. 00. 


If ever old geaybeard sincerely wished “‘he were a 
boy again,” it is when such books as The Great Bon- 
anza, just issued by Lee & Shepard, are placed in his 
hands, with its score or so of narratives of adventure 
and discovery in fold mining, rafting, whaling, hunt- 
ing, fishing, nnd fighting the Indians—a square, two- 
column book of nearly three hundred 
trated with two hundred bos ny hata 

to be tucked away within a big easy chair, in a snug 
reom, and a first-class snow-storm howling outside. 
This handsome book is not designed merely to grati- 
fy the juvenile love of adventure; it contains a large 
fund of valuable information in regard to gold and 
silver mining, petroleum-boring, whaling, rafting 
and other matters, that will amply repay perusal and 
be the solid dishes of the spicy Banquet. We predict 
great boyulaity for this volume.—Com. Bulletin. 


“A ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY.” 


ONE HUNDRED GEMS. From the London 
Art Journal. Large 4to. Elegantly bound in cloth 
gilt. $6.00. 

‘Here is Kaulbach’s Genius of Painting, and there 
is Haycon’s Dentatus and Quintius Curtius, of which 
we read so much in his remarkable autobiography. 
Then we have Overbeck’s Holy Family, and Hilton’s 
Europa, and we turn the leaves to find illustrations 
of noted paintings of artists whose names have be- 
come familiar to us through their genius. 

Some of the most beautiful “— ings of land- 
scape that we have ever seen are the illustrations of 
the best landscapes of Constable, Cheswick, Harding, 
and Hulme.”’—Zvening Traveller. 


“A BOOK THAT WILL MAKE ANY 
PAIR OF BRIGHT EYES GLISTEN.” 


THE FOUR-FOOTED LOVDPRS. With 
charming Ulustrations by Miss L, B. Humphrey. 
Bound in black and gold, $1.50. 

No child could fail to be interested in these pleas- 
ant tales, where calves and squirrels take the place 
of hnman beings,nd talk, make love and otherwise 
deport themselves much after the fashion of their 
biped friends and masters. The book is a medium 
quarto, the type is large, the paper elegant, and the 
cover, besides oeing beautifully stamped in gilt, has a 
colored picture of a spaniel’s head for its central 
attraction.—Boston Courier. 

By the Author of “Prudy,” 

and “Our Helen.’ 


ages, illus- 


otor’s Daughter,” 


THE ASBURY TWINS. 

Illustrated. $1.75. 

“Sophie May never proses. She never imitates. 
She never exalts a superhuman and languishing 
saintliness as the true type of human life. Her char- 
acters do not seem like strayed and homesick angels 

ining for a speedy translation. They are thorough- 
y flesh and bl creatures, often impulsive, now 
and then going wrong, with the lower and higher na- 
tures a comes into close conflict and fighting 
doubtful battles, But she always puts due Loner 
upon what is true and noble, while showing an in- 
tense partiality for souls that throb with strong 
forces, and nee little reverence for humdrum 
people —- mathematical ggodness.””—Morn, Star. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOKS. 


IN DOORS AND OUT; or, Stories for the 
Chimney Corner. One handsome 12mo vol- 
ume. With numerous full-page and letter press 
illustrations, $1.75. 

This is “a grown up” story book. A collection of 
the author’s most popular stories. As the author 
says in his preface, ‘‘Home thrusts at the follies of 
the parlor and the kitchen, of the shop and the count- 
ing room, in short, of life ‘In Doors and Out.’ Most 
of them are now traveling over the country like a 
dog withouta collar; butunlike that highly respect- 
able puppy, which isn’t anybody’s dog, they have an 
anxious friend at home; who takes this method of 
calling them back to the fold again.” 


By Sophie May. 


GOING WEST; or, The Fortunes cfa Poor 
Boy. Illustrated. $1.50. 
This is the first volume of a new series, 


“THE GREAT WESTERN SERIES,” 


designed by the author to give a fresh, instructive, 
and entertaining description of Life on the Great 
es. 


A PERPETUAL GIFT BOOK. 


YOUNG FOLK‘S HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Designed for Home Reading and the Use 
of Schools. With more than 100 Illustrations. 
Price $1.50. 
om od clear, and accurate.... This unpre- 

tending little book is the best general history of the 

United States we have seen.” — Nation. 

“The book isso written that every child old enough 
to read history at all will understand and like it, and 
persons of the fullest information and purest taste 


: will admire it.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 





ELIJAH KELLOGG’S NEW BOOK. | 


BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; or The 
Young Defenders. Illustrated. $1.25. 


This is the third volume of the 
FOREST GLEN SERIES. 


COMPRISING: 


SOWED BY THE WIND; or, The Perils 
of a Poor Boy. 


WOLF RUN er, The Beys ofthe Wilder- 
meses. 


BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; er, The 
Young Defenders. Per vol., $1.25. 


In this series the author, who is a universal favor- 
ite with young people, pictures the early days of our 
own country, and is quite at home among the Indi- 
ans and early settlers, of whose history he has been 
a careful and persistent student, and whose exploits 
are full of romance. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A QUA= 
KER AMONG THE INDIANS. By Thom- 
as C. Batty. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE READING CLUB and Handy 
Speaker, Ne. 3. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. 
Containing Selections in Prose and Verse for 
Reading and Recitation. Uniform with No. land 
No. 2. 50 cents. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE FOR1875. 
An elegant volume of 960 pages, containing two se- 
rial stories by Oliver Optic, two serial stories by 
Elijah Kellogg, numerous stories and sketches of 
Adventure, Travel, and Romance, and a variety of 
useful and entertaining matter on all subjects. Ll- 
lustrated with upwards of two hundred illustra- 
tions. Price, $4.00. 


Sa" Full List of Publications in every department 
of literature sent free on application to 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, 


41-45 Franklin St., Boston. 


COOK & ALDRICH. 





WINTER OPENING OF FURS. 


SEAL SKINS 


We call particular attention to our 
Stock of Seal Skins, which were selected 
in London by competent judges expressly 
for our trade. This fact enables us to 
furnish the best qualities of this favorite 
fur, which is the prevailing style this sea- 
son. We have made up a full stock of 
Sacks, Muffs, Boas, Cuffs and Caps. 
Our stock also includes all other kinds of 
furs usually kept in a first-class fur store. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


We make a specialty of manufacturing 
to order Ladies’ fur garments, in all cases 
warranting to suit the purchaser or no sale. 
In this branch of our business we employ 
an experienced fur artist, who is one of 
the best workmen in the country. 

We invite inspection of our Furs, which 
will be cheerfully shown without unrea- 
sonable urging to purchase. 


COOK & ALDRICH, 


303 & 305 WASHINGTON ST., 


Opposite Old South Church. 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 amd 120 Second Avenue,ceorcer 
¢ Sth Street, 


NEW YORE. 


Stadents of this school can attend the olinices at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ano 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo: 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 


ly Jan. 





“The Best Authority, Worcester’s Large Dic- 
tionary.”—Hon. CHARLES SUMNER. 





TESTIMONY FROM HIGH AUTHORITY. 





Liprary or Concress, 
Wasuineron, Feb. 17, 1875. 


Gentlemen : 

The report having been made that Web- 
ster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the 
standard by national officers, to the exclu- 
sion of Worcester’s, I take occasicn to say 
that, so far as the Library of Congress is 
concerned, Webster has never been follow- 
ed in orthography in printing its catalogues, 
reports, or any other documents. On the 
contrary, wherever proofs from the Con- 
gressional Printing Office embody the in- 
novations upon English orthography which 
Webster introduced, they are invariably 
returned with corrections, restoring the es- 
tablished spelling, 
Worcester and the usage of all great Eng- 


lish writers. 


as represented by 


Very respectfully, 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 





Museum or Comparative Zoo.ery, 
Campriner, Mass., June 25, 1873. 


My Dear Sir: 

Your splendid gift to the Anderson 
School came to me this morning, and I can 
simply say, by way of acknowledgement, 
that I have long considered “Worcester’s 
Quarto Dictionary” superior to any other 
work of itskind. Very truly yours, 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 





WORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARIES 


For sale by Booksellers generally, 


Brewer & Tileston, 


PUBLISHERS, 


47 FRANKLIN §T., BOSTON, 


52—I1t 


i REWSTER & GILMAN, 
| Central Bird Store, 

357 WASHINGTON §T., BOSTON, 

\ es, Larks and Aviary Birds. Brass 

Cuges, Japanned Cages, Wood Cages. 

ta"The Central has the enviable reputation of 

being the best place in New England for Stuffing 


Birds, Animals, Deer Heads, etc. Artificial Eyes for 
Sale. 50—3t 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICA 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. 8 Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
passed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 

g Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. tf 





Is THE 
Favorite Boston Store 


For the purchase of BIRDS, CAGES 
and Cage Supplies: having a large 
stock of Canaries,Goldfinchs, Thrush- 








M,. Fredarica Perry, 
ATTORNEY AND OOUNSELOR AT LAW, 
143 La Salle Street, Room 15, 
47—ti CHICAGO, ILI, 





BOSTON WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
For the Centennial Vear 1876, 


ORGANIZE YOUR CLUBs. 


“In order to keep well posted on news, poli 

the of a busy world, I find "THE BOSTOS 

WEEKLY JOURNAL’ the most valuable paper in 

New England for family reading.” 

The News of the Week Carefully Compiled Ex. 
pressly for the Paper. 

The year 1876 promises to be full of interest and in. 
cident in this country. It will not only bea year of 
great it ton tof the Presidential elec- 
tion, but the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia 
cannot fail to im to the summer months an 
amount of incident without precedent in the annals 
of our country. The resources of journalism wij] be 
tested, for thousands who will be unable to be pres- 
ent in person will depend upon the newspaper for 
full and accurate reports of the grandest peace event 
in the history of the United States. To obtain cor. 
rect information of all that is passing for the benetit 
of the readers of THE BosTON WEEKLY Jouryal 
will be the duty of its publishers. 

The political events of the year will be full of sig. 
nificance. While THE BostTON WEEKLY JouRNaz 
is pronounced in its political sentiments, its editors 
deem it a duty they owe to all political organizations 
to give full and impartial rey orts of their meetings, 
The merit is accorded THE BOSTON WEEKLY Jovp- 
NAL of giving to its political opponents a measure of 
fairness, especially in the way of information relat. 
ing to movements, nominations and speeches, rarely 
found in the so-called party newspapers, 


FAMILY READING. Varied and attractive, to 
lease the tastes of the intelligent classes. 

THE MARKETS fully repo for the benefit of 
farmers and traders. 

THE CENTENNIAL. The events of the Great Ex- 
hibition will be poy Seen. 

AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES of a Practical Na- 
ture under the head of “The Farm and the Fire- 


side. 

POLITICAL EDITORIALS and Political News pre- 
sented aaa and fairly. 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, giving movements 
of ministers and news of interest to all denomina- 
tions. 

NEW ENGLAND ITEMS, being a record of inter- 
esting incidents carefully culled. 

REPORTS OF ALL MEETINGS of interest relating 
to Science, Literature, Education, and Domestic 
and Social Economy. 





TERMS. 
ONE COPY. oeee cs ccesseesececes ee cccccccees $2.00 
FIVE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS......... 8.50 
TEN “ “ “ _ a ae 17. 00 


AND AN EXTRA COPY TO THE GETTER-UP OF A 
CLUB OF TEN. 


Postage Included in the Above Rates. 
Any one remitting us $2 will receive the Boston 
Weekly Journal during 1876, postage included. 
The money in all cases must accompany the order, 
and be addressed ta 


THE JOURNAL NEWSPAPER C0O., 
BOSTON. 


BOSTON SEMI-WEEKLY JOURNAL 
FOR 187 


6. 
Published Tuesdays and Fridays. 


The current news carefully selected and arranged 
twice a week, presenting an attractive paper for sub- 
scribers who wish to be more fully informed regard- 
ing the Leading Events of the Hour than furnished 
by our Weekly, as it Fy 2 all the attractions of 
that paper, with the News, General Reading and In- 
formation given ina morecopiousform. It also con- 

the 





Marine News, 


Which is of especial attraction to Mariners, Ship- 
pers and residents of sea-port towns. 


TERMS. 


One COPY «eseeeeeee 
Five copies to one address... d 
wo & @ GB cececcccoccconcece 34.00 


Ten \d 
And an extra copy to the getter-up of a club of ten. 


Postage Included in the Above Rates. 
Any one remitting us $4 will receive the Boston 
Semi- Weekly Journal during 1876, postage included. 


THE BOSTON DAILY JOURNAL, 


Published Morning and Evening. 
THE CHEAPEST DAIDY IN NEW ENGLAND. 








ear, postage included............ $9.00 

PO et Gee cccccccscce 450 

“ « three months PTT TTT Tre TT 2.25 

Contains all Sonam at the earliest moment, care- 
lassified and arr 





fu Zz 

Its circulation is more than that of the combined 
circulation of any three papers of its class printed in 
New England. Advertisements in THE JOURNAL go 
into both the Morning and Evening JOURNALS at 
one price, thus securing practically the advantage of 
an insertion in two papers. Address 


THE JOURNAL NEWSPAPER COMPANY, 
BOSTO 





‘ rth $1 
B5 to B20 pres Sansone Cow Portiand, Me. 


ed 


REMINGTON. 





a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 








THE NEW 


REMINGTON ROOMS, 


146 Tremont Street, 


Present a most beautiful display of 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINES, 


with their celebrated Button-Hole attachments, als0 
the 


REMINGTON SPORTING, HUNTING AND 
TARGET RIFLES, PISTOLS AND 
SHOT GUNS, AND TYPE 
WRITERS, 


intended to supersede the pen, and indispensable to 
those who do much writing. 


And a full assortment of the celebrated 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 
GEO. G. FROST, Manager: 


494 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AS A FARMER. 


There are three separate farms within the 
precincts of Windsor Forest—the Norfolk, 
the Flemish and the Prince Consort’s Shaw 
Farm. The last mentioned is the Queen’s 
favorite, though a large amount of capital 
has been expended upon the other two, and 
most of the stock which have won prizes at 
the recent agricultural shows are kept on 
them. The Shaw Farm consists of about 1100 
acres, more than nine tenths of which are in 
pasture, nearly all in a ring fence. This is 
said to be as fine a specimen of a grazing 
farm as one could wish to see. Extensive opera- 
tions are in progress for conducting all the 
sewerage of Windsor out to a farm a mile and a 
half distant. The farm buildings are conven- 
ijent and well arranged. The foot-and-mouth 
disease, which is quite as disastrous among 
royal cattle as among any others, has been so 
prevalent on this farm that no stock from 
there has been exhibited. The royal dairy is 
a gem. A large sum of money is represented 
in the majolica and mosaic of the walls, which 
are studded with medallions of the Queen, the 
Prince Consort and their children; the double 
roof and triple windows, the inner window 
being of stained glass; the milk-pans in white 
and gold, and the curious inlaid floor. The 
butter made here is sent daily to the Isle’ of 
Wight and to Scotland three times a week 
when the Court is there, and fruit and vege- 
tables are sent at the same time. Among the 
bulls kept on the farm is King Koffee, an 
Ashantee bull, brought from Cremassie, and 
valued only as acuriosity. The poultry-house 
near by contains some gold and silver pheas- 
ants, a few Andalusian fowls, and some Scotch 
grays. In the center is a little cottage where 
the Queen used to take her 5 o’clock tea. 
The laborers on the farm are paid 14s a 
week, but house rent, fuel and other advan- 
tages make their wages equivalent to a pound 
a week, and some of them have as much as 
£20 laid by. 


GAMBLING FOR A CHILD. 


The Globe of Cound Bluffs, Iowa, tells a 
sad story of a man out there who, given to 
strong drink and gambling, lost all his money 
on one occasion, and then offered to bet his 
little daughter, five years old, against a cer- 
tain sum of money. His proposition was ac- 
cepted, and he lost the child. The winner 
claimed the forfeit, and the father, who is a 
widower and a man of kindly heart, notwith- 
standing his dissolute habits, had to comply. 
The child is said to be in excellent hands, 
and her possessor declares his intention of 
keeping her as his own child, unless the 
father forces him by legal measures to give 
her up. . 


“WOMAN AND THE LAW.” 








This is an inviting subject and one on which 
people are generally ignorant, which is the 
greater cause for regret that Russell H. Con- 
well’s book upon it is superficial and smart, 
rather than just, instructive and philosophi- 
cal. He states the differences in favor of the 
wife before the law in a way which conveys the 
impression to those who have no other source 
of information that the law is grossly unjust 
to the husband and that it is all mere suffer- 
ance on the part of the women that husbands 
are not reduced toabjectslavery. As aspeci- 
men of his method of treatment, take the fol- 
lowing: 

She has all her own, all its accumulation, 
all her wages, and at his death one-third of 
his real estate, and usually one-half of his 
personal property. 

Now the real fact is, that the property which 
the law secures to her in her own right is not 
the common product of their united efforts 
under marriage but the property which Mr. 
Conwell calls ‘this’? the law justly presumes 
is the joint accumulation of both lives, and 
therefore gives her a sharein. Mr. Conwell’s 
antitheses are startling, simply because he pro- 
ceeds throughout on the presumption that the 
joint property acquired by a husband and 
wife is the husband’s on the principle that 
‘‘what is yours is mine, and what is mine is 
m’own.” 

Again, the fact that a man must support his 
wife, while a husband has no claim on his wife 


“for support, is presented under various start- 


liag disguises. The outrage of it all vanishes 
wlien we consider the general justice of that 
persumption of the law which supposes that 
marriage, while it does not disqualify the man 
from carrying on a business, throws other bur- 
dens on the shoulders of the women. Again, 
we wonder under what dispensation of law 
‘ta wife may commit adultery and live with 
another man, but her husband is compelled 
by law to pay her pin money” or which gives 
the husband no remedy against vicious and 
abusive treatment. For the first offense, he 
may have absolute divorce; for the second, 
he may have divorce from bed and board, the 
common estate being subject to diversion. 
There is much in the law of the personal 
responsibility of husbands for the crimes and 
torts of their wives, which is wrong and ab- 
surd in a great many cases,—so many, in fact, 
that in our opinion the law should no longer 
presume such responsibility, but leave it to be 
established before the jury, or exclude it en- 
tirely. Among the low and brutal, and the 
high and brutal, too, for that matter, for there 
is a strain of brutality all through society, the 





wife is still subject to her husband, and, we 
presume, the husband sometimes to his wife, 
to a degree that makes the one the accessory 
to the acts of the otker to a degree of which 
the law should take notice when such acts 
come before it for redress or punishment. 
But to make this exceptional fact the basis of 
a general rule of law, all one way, is folly 
and upjust.—Republican. 





LORD ST. LEONARD'S WILL. 


After a trial of a week the Judge of the 
Court of Probate in London, England, (Sir 
James Hannen) has decided that, although 
the will of the late Lord St. Leonards cannot 
be found, the testimony of his daughter as to 
what that will was must be received as true, 
and that the estate must be divided accord- 
ingly. The facts in this remarkable case are 
few and simple. Lord St. Leonards, at the 
close of a very long life spent in deciding 
other people’s affairs, settled his own, as he 
thought, to perfection, and drew up a will in 
which, after leaving a comfortable estate to 
his legal heir and grandson, the present Lord 
St. Leonards, he bequeathed the remainder 
of his real and personal property to his sec- 
ond son and his two daughters. The will 
was put in a box of which he kept the key, 
but after his death it could not be found and 
all search for it proved unavailing. His elder 
daughter, however, had become so well ac- 
quainted with its contents, by dint of having 
had it read over to her by her father on in- 
numerable occasions, that she sat down and, 
without assistance, wrote out what she said 
was an exact copy of it, word for word. On 
the trial she swore that this copy was correct; 
and although she was an interested witness, 
the Judge decided that she was to be fully 
credited and that the copy was to be accepted 
as the will itself. He rejected the idea that 
Lord St. Leonards had destroyed the will af- 
ter he had made it—an hypothesis strongly in- 
sisted upon by the counsel for the present 
Lord St. Leonards. The whole case rested, 
he said, on Miss Sugden’s testimony, and he 
gave to it the fullest credence. If she had 
been an ordinary person the matter would 
have been more doubtful, but she was an ex- 
traordinary person. ‘‘She was the daily 
companion for years of one of the greatest 
lawyers who ever lived, and of one who took 
delight in making plain to uninstructed minds 
the difficulties which existed in various 
branches of the law. She was his amanuen- 
sis, and was with him day by day, and thus 
had a special training which placed her ina 
far different position to ordinary persons.’’— 
N. Y. World, 





THE 


WEEKLY PRE 


FOR 1876 


WILL BE, PAR EXCELLENCE, 


The Centennial Journal 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


It will be the channel through which Centennial 
Philadelphia will speak to the world. Every citizen 
of the United States who wishes to follow the cele- 
bration of the Nation's birthday should subscribe for 
it for 1876. 

In addition to its special Centennial functions, it 
will still push all the special leading features in 
which it has established pre-eminence, 


Correspondence, 
Agricultural Page, 
and Literary Standing. 


Its correspondence will specially cover 


EUROPE AND OUR GREAT WEST. 


It is a paper for all farmers, mechanics, or others 

thinking of going West. 
AGRICULTURAL PAGE. 

This is a marked we perg O Its management is in 
the exclusive control of Mr. Thos. Meehan, whose 
reputation Goomness the whole country as a practi- 
cal and successful agriculturist is well known. Mr, 
Meehan’s high scientific position in Europe and the 
United States is a matter of common fame, and his 
flourishing farm and nursery near this city are the 
best evidence of his practical fitness for his import- 
ant position. 

LITERARY CHARACTER. 


In its literary character the WEEKLY PRESS has 
always rank rominent among the journals of 
Pennsylvania. The name of Dr. R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, not to mention the other brilliant writers 
who contribute to its pages, is alone sufficient guar- 
antee of its position and standing. 


READ THE SPECIAL 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY PRESS 
FOR THE CENTENNIAL YEAR. 


One copy, per year, including prepaid 
StAZE...-ee0+- One besareeecaccosecer soee $200 

Five copies, including pre-paid postage. ... 950 

Ten copies, including pre-paid postage..... 16 00 


Twenty copies, including pre-paid postage. 29 00 
Fifty copies, includin pre-paid postage... 6000 
Ten copies, to one address, including pre- 
paid postage...s---seeeeeseeees Cocccecece 1500 
Twenty copies, to one address, including 
Te-Paid POStage ....----es eee eesseeeeere 700 
Fifty copies, to one address, including pre- 


paid — odeccwne. 006. cbvesceeccese eee 500 
One hundred copies, to one address, includ- 
ing pre-paid postage......-+-.++.seeseees 11000 
the getter-up of Clubs of Ten or more, an extra 
copy will be given. 





Specimen numbers will be sent to all applicants. 


All orders should be addressed to 


JOHN W. FORNEY, 


Editor and Proprietor, 
8. W. Corner Seventh and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


Publishers, 
Booksellers, & 
Stationers, 


381 Washington St.—10 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 
“The hit of the season.”’— Tribune. 


Silhouettes and Songs. 


Twelve designa of the Months in Silhouette, by 
Helen Maria Hinds, aged 14; with poetry by John 
Greenleaf Whittier, James Russell Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Freeman Clarke, Edward 
Everett Hale, Samuel Longfellow, Celia Thaxter, 
Lucy Larcom, Hiram Rich, Julia Ward Howe, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Rose ferry Cooke, and Mrs, L, 
T. C. Howison. With three exceptions these poems 
were written for this work. Oblong folio; cloth ex- 
tra. gilt; $3.00. Designs Mounted, and in Portfolio; 

We 





An American in Iceland. 


By PROF. SAMUEL KNEELAND. 


12mo. 350 ages, with Map and Illustrations. Cloth 
beveled, $2.50. 

“I do not hesitate to pocncunee it by far the best 
one among all the books on Icelandic travel that 
have hitherto wy in the English tongue.’’— 
Prof. R. B. Anderson, author of “ Norse Mythology.” 





Sermons by the Monday Club. 


On the International 8. S. Lessons for 1876. 
Cr. 8vo. 400 pages. Cloth $1.50. 





Nutcracker and Mouseking. 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Words to be read with the music of the same name 
by Carl Reinecke. 


Apples of Gold for 1875. 


Small 4to. 208 pages. Fullyillustrated. Half cloth. 
orocco cover. $1.00. 


Containing choice reading, printed with large- 
faced type, and having a picture on every page, it 
will please young readers as no other book. 


Leaves from Sunday School and 
Mission Fields. 


By MARY P. HALE, 
16mo. 550 pages. Cloth $2.50. 


The Secret of Strength. 


By MARIA BRUCE LYMAN, 
16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Toward the Strait Gate, 


‘By REV. E. F. BURR, D.D. 
12mo. 550 pages. Cloth $2.50. 


“Dr. Burr is in the front rank of religious writers.” 
—N. Y. Observer. 


Correspondencies of the Bible. 


By REV. JOHN WORCESTER. 


16mo. 234 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


This tasteful little book gives the beautiful side of 
Swedenborgianism, and is of interest not only to all 
of that faith, but also to the general reader, for the 
light it throws on the characteristics of animals. 


The Farmer Boy. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM M. THAYER, 


16mo. Illustrared. Cloth $1.50. 
The best life of Washington for boys. 


Fairy Bells. 


FROM THE GERMAN, By SARAH W. LANDER, 
16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
Interesting for children of either sex. 

Any of the above books | may be obtained of Book- 


sellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 





RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 


Holiday Stock Now Ready 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
WORKS OF STANDARD AUTHORS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, HYMNALS, 
In all Styles of Binding. 





Messrs. L., B. and Co.’s stock of 


STATIONERY 


comprise the latest novelties of all manufacturers, 
and represents Plain and Initial Stationery of every 
grade, from which even the most fastidious may 
make satisfactory selections. 


Gold, or Rubber & Gold, Pens & Pencils 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


RUSSIA LEATHER Goods, DIARIES in many styles. 


Photograph and Autograph 


Albums 
A SPECIALTY. 


Our display is not surpassed by 
any other in this city. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St. and 10 Bromfield St. 


62—18 


HOLIDAY 





PARIAN 


Busts, Groups, Statuettes, &c. 


MAJOLICA ; 


Vases, Fruit Dishes, Sardine Boxes 
Pitchers, Jewel Trays, &c. 


JASPER & WEDGEWOOD WARE 


Teapots, Sugars, Creams, Bowls, 
Pitchers, Kee 


JAPANESE & CHINESE WARE. 
BISQUE WARE. 
PORCELAIN 


Dinner, Tea and Dessert Sets, Bureau, 
Sets, Moustache Cups, Vases, Punch 
Bowls, Fiower Pots, &c, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Cake Baskets, Card Stands, Napkia 
Rings, &c. 


CUTLERY, 


Pearl and Ivory Handled Table and 
Tea Kuives, Nut Pickers, X&c.,in neat 
cases. 


GLASS WARE 


In every variety—French, English, Boe 
hemian, Belgian and Domestic. 


STUDENT LAMPS, 


Improved Kleeman, St. Germain. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL 
ARTICLES, 


Appropriate Presents for the Ap- 
proaching Holidays. 

("All persons are cordially invited to visit our 
store and examine our goods. 


DB. STEDMAN & CO, 


10 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 50—3t 


Automatic Crystal Fountain. 


A Beauti- 
ful _Christ- 
mas Present. 
Self - acting, 
requiring no 
Force of Wa- 
ter. ub 
Glass Basin 
and Globes, 
mounted gn 
a Golden 
Bronze Stan- 
dard, with 
»olished Mar- 
ble base. An 
ornament for 
the Parlor, 
Dining-room, 
Library, Con- 
servatory, 
Store Count- 
er, Show win- 
dow, &c. Es- 
pecially 
adapted to 
urify the air 

n the sick 
room. The 
Addition of 
Cologne to 





makes it a 
Perfumed 
Fountain. 

Hight to 
top of Basin, 
21 inches; di- 
ameter of Ba- 
sin, 10 inches; 
hight of 
stream, 8 
inches, 

Price, com- 
plete, $15.00. 

Address for 
a descriptive 
Circular, 


James W. 
Tufts, 33 


te 39 Bow= 
ker Street, 








DOMESTIC’ 





Liberal Terms of Ex- 
ghangefor Second-hand 

achines of every des- 
cription. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 





| **DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Acunts Wantep. “GB NEW YORK. 


The only genuine Oat- 

| | meal Soap is known 

. * world wide as ROBIN- 
SON'S OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest 
fine toilet soap in the world, and the only perfect 
winter soap. Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOaP. 


51—it 
GAMES 


PRESENTS 
= PARLOR CUE ALLEY. 


10 Resewood Pins, Cue, and 3 
Ivory Balls. $18. 

The most delightful and fascinating 
game ever invented. 
= -_ the jolliest, Lager ,~ 
uniquest game out.” — ingfield Re- 
publican. “We unhesftatingly com- 
mend it as unsurpassed by any game we 
know of, combining amusement and 
healthful mental and physical exer- 
cise.”"—N. Y. Hours at Home. 


Brook’s Carpet Croquet. 
Played upon the floor, the same as the 


field game, without injury to the carpet 
or furniture. 



















PISTOL, 


Jj with Target and Darts, sent, 
pastpaid, for $1.75. Durable, 
accurate and harmless; young 
| and old, of both sexes, need it 

— | for amusement and practice. 

71 “It is often essential to safety to 
know how to fire a istol.” " 

PARLOR KALEIDOSCOPE. 

“A marvel- . 
ous instru- 
ment, beau- 
tiful and 
novel,” — N. 
Y. Evening 
Mail. 

“It is to the 
eye what 
music is to 
the ear.”’ 
Price reduc- 
ed to $2.50, 


Brook's Table Croquet. 


The lovers of this game need not be at the expense 
of a board, but can use any table. Prices from $1.00 


upward, ‘ 
A NEW MONEY BANK, 
original and amusing, “The Revolving Clown.” $1. 
Send for circular. 


D. B. BROOKS & CO., 
° Manufacturers of Games, 
51—2t 33 COURT STREET. 


' 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENINSYLVANTA,. 
The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
neg ay demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 
29—26t 
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‘Novelties. 
HOLIDAY GOODS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


23 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
49—ly ; 


DOWN WITH PRICES. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


550 Switches at $2.25, former price $3.50 
3 00, “ “ 


608 “ “ 5.00. 
675 o « 4.00, “ “ 6.00. 
7 “ & 5.00, “ 7.00. 
560 “ “ 6.0 )y “ “ 8.00. 
5202 #700, 9.00. 
450 “ “ 8.00, “ “ 10.50. 
350 e « 10.00, “ sag 13.00. 
250 ss « 12.00, id 15.00. 


The above goods are WARRANTED to be of 
FIRST QUALITY of hair and workmanship. 

Also 1600 of inferior quality from 25 cents and 
upwards. 

Ladies in need of hair goods are respectfully s0- 
licited to call and examine for themselves. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


495 Washington Street. 
49—4t 


HENS LAY. 


Something to make Hens Lay, made from Fresh 
Blood, Bones and Meat, dried and ground to a Sweet 
Meal. Keeps well. Very nutritious. Fowls like it 
very much. Trial bags cents and $1; 100 lb. 
$2.50. Address Jacksons and Bowker, 53 N. 
Market St., Boston. 45—9t 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 

ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 

terest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. 
Nocustomer of ours ever waited a day for interest, 
not even during the hardest time that Kansas is 
likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. 
Send for particulars. References in every State in 
the Union. J.B.WATKINS & CO., LawgxENcz, KAN, 

——— throughout the West a specialty. 

9—ly 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Warranted Triple-Plated on Best White Metal. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden BrittaniaCo. 


We offer to the public a complete assortment of 
Table Ware and Ornamental Goods, in new and ele- 
gant designs, for the HOLIDAYS, AT RETAIL, 
Rogers Bros.’ “A 1” Spoons, Forks, Knives, &c., 

Nickel-Plated Tea Ware, Bronze and Fancy 
Goods, Original Designs in Frosted 
Crystal, Glass Flower Baskets, 
e Vases and Card Re- 
ceivers, &c. 


W. G. FLETCHER, 














51 Chardon Street, Bosten. 
50—3t 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 

ach. 

Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be ad 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed: to the tors of the WOMAN'S 


JOURNAL. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 





We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, postpaid, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in ad- 
vance. 


Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal. .... $9 50 
North American Review and Woman’s Journal. 7./0 






The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal.... 6.00 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal ....... 6.00 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman’s Journal... + 6.00 
Harper's Bazar and Woman's Journal.......... 6.00 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal............- 6.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal.. 6.00 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal........++++++.+. 6.00 
Bt. Nicholas and Woman’s Journal............. 5.00 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman's Journal...... 5.75 

Leslie’s Ladies’ Jour.and Woman’s Jour. 6.00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour. 6.00 
Godey's Ladies’ Book and Woman’s Journal., /.25 
Peterson’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal.... 4.50 
Youth's Companion and Woman’s Journal.... 4.25 
The Nursery a2 d Woman’s Journal..¢........ 3.75 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Sournai.. 5.25 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal’**:.... 4.00 
The Christian Union and Woman’s Journal.... 5.00 


The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers 
great inducements over the regular rates. Send 
your orders as soon as convenient, that you may re- 
ceive the benefit of free numbers, premiums, etc. 
Address. THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 

Boston, Mass. 








SUFFRAGE MEETING IN MARBLEHEAD. 


A Woman Suffrage Meeting will be held in Mar- 
blehead, at Lyceum Hall, on Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, Dec. 28, at 2.30 Pp. M. and 7.30P.m. Rev. 
E. A. Lawrence, D. D., will preside. Admittance 
free. Lucy Stone, Anna Oliver, C. P. Wellman, 
Henry B. Blackwell and other speakers will ad- 
dress these meetings. 

The citizens of Marblehead, Salem, Lynn, Swamp- 
scott, and adjoining towns, are respectfally invited 
to attend. 





SUFFRAGE MEETING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention will’ be held in 
Bristol, Rhode Island, on Friday afternoon and 
evening, Dec. 31, at 2.30 and 7.30 P.M. Hon. Amasa 
Eaton, Lucy Stone, Anna C, Garlin, Henry B. 
Blackwell and other speakers are expected. Admis- 
sion free. The public are respectfully invited to 


attend. ELIZABETH B, CHACE, 
Pres. Rhode Island W. 8. A. 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

The Annual Stockholders’ Meeting of “The Pro- 
prietors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL” will be held at 
their office, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, on Mon- 
day, Jan. 10, at 2 p.m. The stockholders are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Directors, 


8am’L E. SEWALL, Pres. 
MARIA PERsons, Clerk. 




















CHRISTMAS. 


This Editor has wished Merry Christmas 
many times from the official chair, and yet 
must confess that, with every Christmas, she 
grows less merry, sadder if not wiser. To 
be sad, indeed, is not to be sorry. Labor and 
patience are often sad, labor whose result 
looks distant and problematical, patience 
whose crown is not as yetseen. These are so- 
ber, plodding, uumirthful, but they carry with 
them a hope which is its own reward. 

Mirth and jollity are, however, so helpful 
to human beings that the Church ordains, 
from time to time, festivals of joy, in which 
the bright side of human affairs is to be 
brought into notice and taken account. of. 
We are told to pause for a moment, in order 
that the way-side flowers which the iron march 
of Duty oversweeps, may spring up about our 
feet, and show themselves fora moment. And 
this springing into sight of what is beautiful 
and comfortable in life is that which makes a 
festival possible. 

Bitter and sweet are mixed in every rela- 
tion, every pursuit of life. The babe that you 
tend is sweet in your eyes, but heavy in your 
arms. A family isa grievous thing to work 
for, but is also a grievous thing ta, work with- 
out. The pen, the pencil, the needle, the 
spade, all have the slavery of their service in- 
separably bound up with the freedom of their 

delight and profit... The moral of. all this is 
that-if we had nothing to sigh over, we should 


| have nothing to rejoice over. If we had no 
| hard work, we could have no high play. And 
' further, there is nothing for which we have 
more reason to rejoice and be thankful than 
for these very laborious lives, whose passage 
| is so full of trial, and whose result is so full of 
reward. 

The beginning of such a life is commemo- 
rated in the festival of Christmas. Itisa feast 
for all children, and for all parents. Let us 
therefore keep it with glad hearts, but let us 
remember that if the Christ-child had been 
born to an easy-going and indolent career, the 
world would have had no call to commemorate 
the period of his birth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five years after it took place. And 
let all of us who are laboring to make our- 
selves and the world better, remember, in our 
Christmas thanksgiving, to thank God that He 
has given us.obhjects worthy the devotion of 
our lives. We may pause a moment to indulge 
this thought. We may seek and desire a fresh 
consecration of desire to duty. And then let 
us work on as Christ did, to deserve this best 
joy, that each one of us, somehow, somewhere, 
may give the world reason to rejoice that he 
has lived and labored. J. W. HL 





| THREE MONTHS FOR SIXTY CENTS. 


| In order to help the Woman’s Cause by 
adding to our list of subscribers, we make our 
friends everywhere the following special of- 
fer:—We will send the Woman’s Journal three 
months—say January, February and March— 
to new subscribers, for sixty cents. Our friends 
who obtain new subscribers on these terms 
may retain ten cents on each, or may receive 
a credit for that amount on their own sub- 
scription. 

Will our friends interest themselves in this 
special offer, and give us a large accession to 
our list for the new year? If they will go to 
work at once to obtain new subscribers among 
their friends and neighbors, they will aid the 
cause of Woman Suffrage more than by any 
similar expenditure of time and labor. 

Friends of Equal Rights and of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, now is the time to work! 











THE CONSTITUTION FOR COLORADO. 


On Monday iast, the 20th inst. commission- 
ers for forming a Constitution for Colorado 
when it comes into the Union as a State next 
July, met at Denver. Naturally the friends 
of Suffrage for Woman, and of a truly repre- 
sentative government, will watch with the 
deepest interest t e doings of these commis- 
sioners, who hold the open chance of taking 
the lead in establishing a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, which 
will include women. 

We have had a hundred years of such a 
government, in theory. With all the light 
gained in that time in regard to Woman’s 
Rights, we ought to be able to put it in prac- 
tice now. It is especially pertinent to do this 
in our Centennial year. 

If the announcement of the theory was so 
grand a thing that after a hundred years the 
whole country rises up to honor the event and 
to invite the world to share, much more will 
the application of the principle be held in 
grateful remembrance a hundred years hence. 

“We see dimly in the present what is small, and 

what is great.” 

“Slow of faith,how weak anarm may turn the 

iron helm of fate.” 

Since Colorado is so soon to be admitted as 
a State, the women there should by all means 
make a concerted movement to secure their 
right to an equal share with men in making 
the laws. There is no question that can arise 
there, either now or hereafter, that will not 
just as fully concern the women of that terri- 
tory as itwillthemen. Itis certainly a matter 
of interest to women, what kind of institutions 
their children shall grow up under. Now is 
the time to see that the Constitution for 
their new State shall be based on the self-ev- 
ident truths of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the consent: of the governed women 
as well as the governed men being necessary 
to a just government. 

Already ‘the vork has begun, which we 
trust will havea binding influence on the com- 
mission. The Colorado Springs Gazette pub- 
lishes the following: 

“WHY ONE WOMAN WANTS TO VOTE.”’ 


Last evening Mrs. E. T. Wilkes delivered 
a lecture at Unity Chapel, on ‘Why one Wo- 
man Wants to Vote,”’in which she brought 
forward many reasons why women should 
have the franchise, and amongst others gave 
the following, which bears on the subject 
just now engaging so much public attention: 

“In Colorado Springs there are $1,500,000 
worth of assessed property. Of this, much is 
owned by women. 

“A large proportion of the taxes of the town 
is paid by women. Yet we have no voice in 
saying how these taxes are to be spent. You 
can bond our property to any amount to build 
a railroad to the moon, and we are powerless 
to resist. ‘This water question is one every 
woman in town is interested in. Some of us 
have a strong preference for pure water, even 
if we must pay to have it. We are tired of 
hauling water from sixty foot wells, and would 
prefer our earnings should go to secure the 
health of our families, and relieve our over- 
burdened hands, rather than to be used in 
buying white elephants iu the shape of more 
railroads. 

‘‘Our woman wisdom considers pure water as 
one of life’s necessities, and expensive public 
works as luxuries to be had by and by. But 
we have no way of saying this that can be 

elt. ’ 

Mrs. Wilkes’ lecture was listened to through- 








out with earnest attention, by a large and in- 
telligent audience. 

We are heartily glad that Mrs. Wilkes has, 
just at this time, so well expressed the need 
and the right of the women toa voice in ques- 
tions which concern the health of the people 
of the territory. It is often charged that if 
women vote, they will not take care of their 
families. But here is one woman asking to 
vote in order to secure good conditions for her 
family. 

The Denver (Col.) News of the 15th inst., 
contains the following interesting editorial: 


MRS. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

This eloquent advocate of Woman Suffrage, 
who has been lecturing with much acceptance 
throughout the territory for some weeks past, 
has arrived in Denver and will remain here 
until after the assembling of the Constitution- 
al Convention. Her purpose is to present the 
cause of Woman Suffrage to the members of 
that body, backed by petitions from the wo- 
men of the territory. She may also and 
doubtless will deliver a public address upon 
the subject by invitation of those interested. 
Mrs. C. brings high testimonials from the East, 
and is also cordially and thoroughly endorsed 
by Mr. N.C. Meeker, of Greeley, who says she 
has great power over an audience. She is 
stopping at 487 Champa Street. 

We are also in receipt of letters from sever- 
al localities in Colorado, speaking in high 
terms of the efficient labors of Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell, who have held a series of Woman 
Suffrage meetings throughout the Territory. 
They have worked hard for the past four weeks 
with the usual alternations of success; some- 
times they have had large meetings and much 
encouragement; at others, small meetings and 
large expense. 

At Big Thompson, Boulder, and Idaho 
Springs private hospitality greeted the speak- 
ers; at other places they have had to pay the 
usual high prices of hotel fare and stage trav- 
el. In every locality there has been no diffi- 
culty in obtaining large numbers of signatures 
to the follcwing petition: 

To the Constitutional Convention of Colorado, 

GenTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, citi- 
zens of Colorado, of adult age, do hereby pe- 
tition your honorable body in Convention as- 
sembled, to so frame your Constitution—in fix- 
ing the status of voters—that no distinction 
shall be made on account of sex. 

From private conversation with many mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention, it is be- 
lieved that there will be little difficulty in get- 
ting Woman Suffrage submitted separately. 
But many of those who would otherwise favor 
it, fear to come out boldly for its insertion in 
the body of the new Constitution, from a fear 
lest it may endanger the adoption of the lat- 
ter. 

The Constitutional Convention will proba- 
bly remain in session from one to two months, 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell will henceforth make 
their headquarters at Denver. They describe 
the winter climate as delightful, and very sim- 
ilar to a New England October. May success 
attend their arduous and self-sacrificing labors. 

Ll. & 


MARK TRAFTON AND THE JESUITS, 


A debate on the question, ‘Should Women 
Vote?” took place in New Bedford last Fri- 
day night between Henry B. Blackwell and 
Rev. Mark Trafton. More than 800 persons 
were present, and the discussion, which last- 
ed two hours and a half, evidently interested 
the audience. Next day both the New Bed- 
ford newspapers, the Mercury and the Stan. 
dard, contained very full and fair reports of 
the debate. 

Rev. Mr. Trafton, in his closing speech, 
when no reply was possible, let fly a Parthian 
arrow with considerable effect. He said: 


In Massachusetts not one woman in ten 
would vote; not one foreign woman but would 
be forced to the polls. This movement is a 
child of Jesuitism. The Catholic priests de- 
sire its success; they don’t say much, but 
they are working for it quietly. If they bring 
it about they will upset the public schools, 
put Catholic priests in front, and overturn the 
government. They are waiting for that; it 
was one of the greatest things he feared in the 
whole matter, and he prayed God that Wo- 
man Suffrage might never come. (Applause.) 


The Protestant women of Massachusetts 
outnumber the Catholic women about three 
to one. ‘Nearly three-fourths of all the mem- 
bers of Protestant churches are women. But 
Mr. Trafton says that not one in ten of them 
would vote even to save the public schools. 
How does he know this? If there.is any one 
quality which American women possess, it is 
the almost painful fidelity with which they 
discharge their daily duties. Luckily, howey- 
er, we are not left to conjecture. The Lon- 
don Spectator has told us that in England, 
where women vote in municipal elections, as 
large a proportion of female registered vo- 
ters as of male registered voters go to the 
polls. The same is true in Wyoming and 
Utah. Therefore we are justified in suppos- 
ing that American women would vote, if legal- 
ly authorized to do so, quite as generally as 
men. 

“But Woman Suffrage is a child of Jesuit- 
ism,” says Mr. Trafton. If 80, it would con- 
firm the truth of the cynical proverb, “It is a 
wise child that knows its own father.’’ From 
the very beginning, the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage have had to contend with the bitter 
opposition of the Catholic Priesthood every- 
where, and of Roman Catholics generally. 
The most malevolent opponent of Woman 
Suffrage in this State is the Boston Pilot, 
With-only a few prominent exceptions (Hon. 





John E. Fitzgerald, for instance), our Catho- 
lie fellow-citizens, and those of foreign birth, 
are strongly against it. And the explanation 
lies in the fact that the extension of Suffrage 
to women would vastly diminish the political 
influence of the foreign and Catholic element, 
as will be seen by the following figures taken 
from the U. S. Census for 1870. We have 
now, on the sexual and educational qualifica- 
tion: 

Native born voters..........+6+++ 267,747 

Foreign “ cocccecccescocss 109,489 

Native American male voting majority... 148,258 

Woman Suffrage would give us: 

Native born female voters.......... 285,416 

Foreign “ e « . 

Native American female voting majority. . 183,984 

Total native American voting majority.. . 332,242 

Thus the extension of Suffrage to women 
in Massachusetts would increase the number 
of native American votes from 257,747 to 543,- 
163, and would increase the native American 
voting majority from 148,258 to 382,242. It 
would thoroughly Americanize the poli- 
tics of Massachusetts, while it would do no 
injustice to any class of our citizens. 

We owe thanks to Mr. Trafton for giving 
expression to this absurd fear, for, strange as 
it may seem, it does in fact exist in the minds 
of many. When, in Vermont five years ago 
a Woman Suffrage Amendment was submit- 
ted, the assertion was openly made that the 
movement was started by the Jesuits. Every- 
where we hear the objection made ‘What! 
let the Biddies vote?’’ This spectre of igno- 
rant Woman Suffrage can only be exorcised 
by facts andfigures. Let every friend of Wo- 
man Suffrage keep them at command. 

H. B. B. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


Woman Suffrage has come within four votes 
of becoming the law of Washington Territory. 
In the House, the vote stood as follows on the 
passage of the bill: For it—Messrs. Abrams, 
Douthit, Grinnell, Lynch, Miller, Newland, 
Richardson, Ruth, Whitney, Wood, and Speak- 
er—11. 

Against—Messrs. Cooke, Crawford, Foster, 
Hannah, Hodges, Hughes, Huntington, Karr, 
Kelley, LaDu, Ringer, Russell, Shrum, Scott, 
and Wimpy—16. 

Absent—Messrs. Ferguson, Harmon, and 
Harris. Paired, Mr. Lloyd. 


SIGNORA MARIO. 


Epitors Journav.—During the recent vis- 
it of the Emperor William, at Milan, a ban- 
quet was given by the brothers Sanzague, pro- 
prietors of /1 Secolo, to the representatives of 
the Press gathered there. From the long and 
interesting account of this fraternal table, 
around which were gathered, with Italihns 
from all parts of the Peninsula, French and 
English, Prussian and Austrian journalists, I 
extract the following, which will be of inter- 
est to some of your readers. 

“The place of honor was given to the distin- 
guished lady well known in Italy, Madame 
Jessie Withe Mario, representative of the New 
York Herald and the Daily News. 

_“‘After drinking to the health of Garibaldi, 
Signor Romussi proposed this toast: “To Sig- 
nora Mario, a striking example of what a wo- 
man, endowed with a generous heart and noble 
mind, can accomplish, fighting, as she has 
done, for the cause of the oppressed with her 
pen, and, beside the oppressed upon the bat- 
tle-field and in hospital, nursing the sick and 
wounded and consoling the dying.’ ”’ 

Other English and American women have 
been ministering spirits on the battle-fields 
and in the hospitals of long-suffering Italy, 
other eloquent pens have battled for her rights, 
but Madame Mario is perhaps the first who 
has received such public recognition of her 
services. K. N. D. 

Chicago, LU. 


—<——_ 


A NOVEL LAW SUIT. 


Last fall, at the general election in Warren 
County, Iowa, Miss Elizabeth Cook was elect- 
ed County Superintendent of Common Schools, 
her competitor being a Mr. Huff. The latter 
contested her election on the ground that a 
woman was not eligible to the office. Messrs. 
Williamson & Parrott appeared for Mr. Huff, 
Bryan, Maxwell & Seevers for Miss Cook. 
The Court consists of the Chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors of Warren County, with 
two referees, one selected by each litigant. 

The case was called, November 29, be- 
fore Samuel Irwin, Chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors, and, per agreement, Dr. Alex. 
Burns of Simpson College and W. H. Schoo- 
ley were chosen associate Judges. 

Mr. Parrott on the part of contestant, as a 
basis of argument in his statement to the 


Court, held that, the incumbent, being a wo-’ 


man, and not being an elector, is not eligible 
to hold office under the law. 

Mr. Seevers, on the part of the incumbent, 
in the opening statement to the Court, held 
that the rights of a citizen cannot be abridged 
by implications, and a woman has a right to 
held office in the State of Iowa unless pro- 
hibited by statute or unless the duties of the 
office are incompatible with the condition or 
circumstances of the party elected. 

A large number of ladies and gentlemen 
were present at each session of the Court. 
Every inch of ground was closely contested, 
but the verdict was in favor of Miss Cook. 





| 
It is said that Mr. Huff will appeal to the Sy. 
preme Court. 

Should the appeal be made, the voters of 
Warren County may be called upon, as the 
voters of Boston were, to test the question 
whether they have a right to nominate and 
elect their own candidates, and as, in Boston, 
the voters settled it in favor of themselves, 80, 
no doubt, the voters of Warren County will do 
the same. L. 8 


PROTECTION FOR WIVES IN UTAH. 


The following letter is supposed to be from 
the pen of Mrs. Godbe, a Mormon woman and 
a voter. It appeared as an appeal to the 
Utah Legislature, in the columns of the Salt 
Lake Herald. 


GENTLEMEN :— When meeting for consulta. 
tion regarding the laws of Utah territory, and 
seeking to improve them by amendment, will 
you not bear in mind the necessity of Legisla- 
tion on the social question? Some act which 
shall protect the wives and mothers in Utah— 
impartially—is needed. Money and its inter. 
ests should not be the only consideration. . So. 
ciety is protected to a great extent by. public 
opinion. Then, before the public opinion of 
Utah as a territory is fixed, let intelligent res- 
idents of this territory candidly inform them- 
selves, taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration. 

Polygamy is a thing of the past, for Utah is 
now no longer in isolation. The world hag 
come to her, and now to make widows of 
wives and deprive children of the protection 
of a father, because they were born in polyg- 
amic wedlock, will not result in elevation to 
the moral state of society here. Better ‘cite, 
as an example, the man who is determined to 
stand true to his obligation to protect the fam- 
ily he has promised in solemn covenant to 
cherish. Such aman will benefit society here, 
where one who will cowardly desert his fam- 
ily for fear of inconvenience to himself, will 
degrade it. The world admires moral cour- 
age, and equally condemns the person who, 
to save himself, will sacrifice another. Wo- 
men hold the majority of numbers here in 
Utah territory, hence their interests are of im- 
portance, and any public action which would 
injure the large majority and benefit the few 
only, cannot be entertained by candid persons. 

To protect the past and provide for the fu- 
ture is the desire of every intelligent man and 
woman in Utah who has the true interests of 
society at heart. With these thoughts sub- 
mitted for your consideration, 

Iam, gentlemen, 
Yours with respect, 
A Mormon WIre. 


IOWA ORATORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the Oratorical 
Association of Iowa was held at Des Moines 
the morning and afternoon of the 28th ult., 
the evening of that day being devoted to; the 
contest. The meeting occurred in the pleas- 
ant parlors of the Savery House, and was call- 
ed tg order by Mr. Woodworth, of Iowa Col- 
lege. The following committees were first ap- 
pointed: Credentials: J. W. Campbell, State 
University; Mr. Warner, Cornell College; 
Miss Clara Clark, Simpson College. Order of 
Exercises: Mr. Hassell, Iowa College;: Mr. 
Conley, State University; Mr. Kline,’ Wes 
leyan University. Constitutional Amend- 
ments: Mr. West, lowa College; Mr. Hongh- 
ton, Tabor College; Miss Genie Blank, 
Fayette College. . 

The Committee on Credentials reported a 
full delegation from all the colleges entitled to 
a representation. ‘ 

On motion the Convention proceeded tq the 
election of delegates to the Inter-State Con- 
vention, and the following were elected: F. 
G. Woodworth, Iowa College; C. L. Bare, 
Simpson Centenary, and Miss Lou Mc. Ken- 
zie, State University. ‘ 

Balloting was then commenced for the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, with the 
following result. 

_ President. —J. W. Campbell, State Univer- 

sity. : 
ice-President.—P. §. Kline, Wesleyan 
College. ; 
, Secretary.—Miss Mary Burr, Cornell Col- 
ege. : 
a J. Snell, Agricultural Col- 
ege. 








OUT OF A LIVING GRAVE. 


A Massachusetts man named Moses B. 
Wheeler, presents a case of most shocking 
wrong which must command universal sym. 
pathy. He and his brother were in the late 
war, and fought side by side for the old flag 
They had a dependent mother at home. Mose: 
saw his brother shot down at his side. The 
dying mau charged his brother to see tha! 
their mother had his property. 

When Moses B. Wheeler returned from the 
war, he found the property claimed by hi: 
sister on the strength of a forged letter pur 
porting to be from the dead brother. Ther 
there was trouble in the family about tha 
property. Wheeler seemed resolved to carr) 
out the dying request of his brother, and se« 
that the old mother got herrights. The siste: 
was equally resolved to hang on to the proper 
ty by the thread of the forged letter. Tha! 
sister appears to have been an uncommonl) 
wicked woman. She was watching for : 
chance to put Wheeler out of the way, andat 
opportunity was at length presented. 

They all lived in Brighton. One day a wid 
ow’s house caught fire. Wheeler being close a 
hand, for they were neighbors, worked har¢ 
to extinguish the flames, and saved the widow’! 
house. Thirty dollars damage wasall. Wheel 
er’s sister had him arrested for setting fire tc 
the house; and at the trial, swore that she 
saw him/do it..° Her husband corroboratec 
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— 
re testimony of the false witness. The widow 
erself testified that Wheeler had saved her 
puse from burning. , ae 

But it was two against one, andin February, 
866, Moses B. Wheeler was convicted of 


rson, and sentenced for life to the Charlestown 


tate prison. 

Two years after the prison doors closed 
pon him his sister died. On the day before 
er death she confessed to another sister that 
he had perjured herself at that trial for the 
urpose of getting her brother out of the way. 
tut before a legal depostion could be obtained 
he remorseful woman was too far gone to 
ive it. Her lips were closed forever, and the 
anocent man languished on in prison. 

The facts became well known, but there 
eemed to be no way of loosening the grip of 
hat terrible sentence under which an inno- 
ent man was suffering. Wheeler himself 
nade incessant efforts to have his sentence 
evoked, but always failed. There was no 
egal process to lift him from his dungeon into 
he light of day. 

But on Friday, Nov. 12, after 8 years of 
alse imprisonment, he was pardoned as a 
riminal for a crime he never committed, and 
vas permitted to go free. 





*RESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGEIN NEW YORK. 


The following circular is being widely cir- 
ulated throughout the State of New York: 


Within a year the election of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, will 
gain take place. The right to vote for these 
iffices is a National and not a State right; the 
Jnited States has unquestioned control of this 
wanch of Suffrage, and in its Constitution has 
leclared to whom it has delegated this power. 

Article 2, of the Constitution of the United 
3tates, is devoted to the President; the man- 
ier of choosing him, his power, his duties, 
tc. In regard to the method of choosing the 
*resident, Section 1, Art. 2, reads thus: 
‘Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
ihe Legislature thereof may direct, a number 
of electors, equal to the whole number of Sen- 
itors and Representatives to which the State 
nay be entitled in the Congress.” 

‘There is no other authority for the appoint- 
nent of presidential electors, either in the 
Jonstitution of the United States or in the 
Jonstitution of any State. The Constitution 
#f the State of New York is entirely silent 
ipon the appointment of presidential electors, 
‘or the reason that the Constitution of the 
Jnited States declares that they shall be ap- 
yointed in such manner as the. Legislature 
nay direct. With the exception of South 
Jarolina, every State in the Union has adopt- 
J the plan of choosing presidential electors by 
yvallot, and it is in the power of the Legisla- 
ure of each State to prescribe the qualifica- 
jons of those who shall be permitted to vote 
‘or such electors. 

The authority to prescribe the qualifications 
#f those persons inthe State of New York 
who shall be permitted to vote for electors of 
?resident and Vice-President of the United 
3tates, therefore, lies alone in the Legislature 
f this State. That body has power in this 
‘espect superior to the State Constitution; it 
‘ises above the State Constitution; it is in- 
rested with its powers by the Constitution of 
he United States; it is under national author- 
ty and need in no way be governed by any re- 
trictive clause which may exist in the State 
Jonstitution.. Inits right to and authority 
‘or prescribing the qualifications of those per- 
ons who shall vote for electors. the Legisla- 
ure has power to restrict all persons who can- 
wt read and write, from voting for such elec- 
ors. It has power to say that no person un- 
ess possessing a freehokl estate of the value 
f two huudred and fifty dollars, shall vote 
or such electors. It has power to declare 


hat only taxpayers shall vote for such elec- | 


ors; it is even vested with authority to say 
hat no one but church-members shall be en- 
itled to vote for electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 

The Legislature of this State at its next 
ession has even power to cut off the right 
f all white men to vote for electors at the 
residential election next fall. It matters not 
what qualifications the State itself. may have 
»rescribed for electors of State officers, the 
question of who shall vote for electors of Pres- 
dent and Vice-President, is on an entirely 
lifferent basis, and prescribing the qualifica- 
ions for such electors lies in entirely differ- 
mt hands. It is a question of national im- 
ort, with which the State (in its constitution) 
1a8 nothing todo, and over which even Con- 
gress has no power. The Legislature which 
s to assemble in Albany, the first Tuesday in 
January next, will have power, by the pas- 
‘age of asimple bill, to secure to the women 
f this State the right to vote for electors at 
the Presidential election in the fall of 1876, 
ind thus to inaugurate the Centennial year by 
in act of equity and justice that will be in 
sccordance with that part of the Declaration 
f Independence which declares that ‘*govern- 
nents derive their just powers from the con- 
ent of the governed.” Shali it not be done? 

MarTILpA Jos_yn GAGE, 

Lituk Devereux Bake, 

CLemMENCE 8. Lozier, M. D., 
New York State Woman Suffrage Committee. 

The Fayetteville (N. Y.) Recorder states that 
‘The address of the New York State Woman 
juffrage Committee is attracting considerable 
ittention from the press of the State. The 
novement now on feot is not to secure to Wo- 


nan the right of Suffrage on other than the 


Slectoral ticket for President and Vice-Presi- 
lent. This right, it is contended, and apparent- 
y with legality for the claim, can be given to 
Woman by the Legislature without an amend- 
nent to the State Constitution, as the Consti- 
ution of the United States provides that the 
4egislatures of the several States shall have 
ull power to direct the mode of appointing 
residential electors. To secure this right to 
Voman in the State of New York, a strenuous 
ffort will be made by the champions of Wo- 
nan Suffrage during the approaching session 
f the Legislature, Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
if Fayetteville, and Mrs. Lillie Devereux 


Blake, of New York, will bring their most ef- 
fective arguments to bear upon our State Leg- 
islators during the coming session. The ad- 
vocacy of the cause could not well have been 
delegated to more earnest or more able repre- 
sentatives. We have never regarded favor- 
ably the extension of the right of Suffrage to 
Woman, except on questions involving prop- 
erty interests. It has always appeared to us 
the grossest injustice to debar Woman from a 
voice in matters affecting her own property. 
We believe no great length of time will elapse 
ere this rightissecured. We also believe that 
at no very distant day Woman Suffrage will 
exist in a majority, if not all the States. We 
are not sure but the Centennial year would be 
as goad a time as any in the future to inaugu- 
rate it. 





IN REMOTE JAPAN. 


Those who land for the first time in the 
more remote parts of Japan find themselves 


. transported not so much to a new world as to 


a different age. Immediately after having en- 
tered the Inland Sea the voyager is brought 
face to face with scenes and customs irresisti- 
bly recalling what is known of those of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. The ships seem to 
have floated off some ancient coin. They 
have the same rig, the same single sail, with 
antenne and ceruchi, and if not the same rud- 
der, at least one all but the same as the pe- 
dalion, Their exact shape has been seen on 
hundreds of coins and marbles, which made 
us familiar with the overhanging prow and 
the chambered apu/sire at the stern. Dodona 
and the shrine of the Tyrian Astarte are re- 
called by the sacred groves which wave on 
every island, and crown headland after head- 
land on the main. Shrines and temples, with 
their statues and sacred vessels, their fonts for 
lustration, their altars and votive tablets, are 
to be seen on these shoreson every side. One 
feels that here, if nowhere else, the classical 
antiquarian may realize much of the real life 
of ancient times. The garments of the in- 
habitants are of a Roman or an ancient fash- 
ion. The flowing robes of the comfortable 
classes in the streets of towns closely resem- 
ble the toga of the Romans, but not more 
closely than does the short tunic of the women 
the chiton of the Greeks. The shops, with 
their open fronts, are on the model of those 
still to be seen at Pompeii. The spaces be- 
tween flat adjacent tiles upon the roofs are in 
Japan now, as in southern Europe in the days 
of Plautus, closed by rows of semi-cylindri- 
cal imbrices. The state of material civiliza- 
tion is on a level with that which prevailed 
throughout the Roman world in the best days 
of the empire.—Fortnightly Review. 


CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 


We continue our weekly record of crimes 
against women. Darwin says that ‘man is 
the only being of the animal creation that 
abuses the female of his race.’ Vide—clip- 
pings from our weekly exchanges: 


The body of an unknown young woman, 
evidently of the laboring class, was found in 
a field at East New York, last week, with the 
face, hands and throat horribly cut and gash- 
ed, and a cigar-maker’s knife lying near by, 
but there is not the slightest clew to her identi- 
ty or that of her murderer. 


Martin Ritter and wife of Flatbush, N. Y., 
have, for a long time, had a good deal of trou- 
ble trying to get their religious differences to 
run in the same channel. An effort, yester- 
day, more protracted and stormy than usual, 
ended in Martin cracking his wife’s head with 
a hammer and then cutting his own throat. 
He died in about two hours, but the woman is 
likely to get well. 


Watertown, N. Y., Dec., 3.—In Rutland, 
six miles from this city, Tuesday afternoon, 
Sarah Conklin, fourteen years of age, while 
returning from school through a piece of 
woods, was murdered. When the body was 
found it was supposed the girl had received a 
fall which caused her death. Yesterday an 
officer from this city visited the spot, and 
found indications that the girl had been mur- 
dered, and strong evidence against a boy six- 
teen years old, named Rutar, who lived near 
the scene of the murder. 


James Holland of No. 121 Jay Street, New 
York, said he was tired of beating his wife, be- 
cause she had got used to it, and gave that as 
his excuse for firing a pistol at her. Justice 
Walsh deemed the provocation an insufficient 
defense, but the woman failed to appear, and 
the Justice was compelled to discharge the 
culprit. 


David Robbins, the convicted murderer of 
his wife at Bear River, was executed at Dig- 
by, N.S., Thursday. He died without a strug- 
gle. 


Anna Septerwich of No. 178 Suffolk Street, 
was severely beaten by her husband yester- 
day morning. ‘The man escaped arrest. 


James Mathers quarreled with Florence 
Courtney on Tuesday night in their room, and, 
seizing her by the wrist, twisted her arm until 
it was broken at the elbow. The injured wo- 
man was taken to Bellevue Hospital. 


Toronto, Dec. 18.—Ex-Alderman Clem- 
ents, who was‘arrested some days ago on a 
charge of complicity in the murder of Miss 
Gilmour, was before the Police Magistrate to- 
day. Dr. Davis, whose sentence of death was 
commuted to allow him to testify in this case, 
gave some damaging testimony against Clem- 
ents. The case will come up again to-mor- 
row. 


Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 18.—After a two 
days’ session the Coroner’s jury in the case of 
Sarah Conklin, who was murdered Nov. 380, at 
Rutland, brought in a verdict against Frank 
Ruttan.. The bloody frock worn by him on 





the day of the murder has been found. 


Justice Jahn issued a warrant last week for 
the arrest of Casimer Ebener of Jefferson and 
First Streets, Chicago, for an atrocious as- 
sault on Louisa Bien. She had shown sym- 
pathy for Mrs. Ebener when her husband beat 
her, and this so enraged him that he assaulted 
her, beat her about the head, and bit off one 
of her fingers. . 

Ex-Judge Daly, of New York, counsel for 
Burroguhs, accused of murdering his wife, 
and Dr. Corey, have made an examination of 
the prisoner, with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not he is insane. 

Liserty, N. Y., Dec. 21.—Captain George 
H. Decker of this village shot his wife this 
afternoon and immediately after cut his own 
throat. He died soon after. His wife is still 
alive but cannot recover. 

In the Boston Municipal Court, last Tues- 
day, James H. Thayer, who abducted a little 
girl from Lewiston, Me., was held in $1200; 
and James Young, for enticing # girl away 
from her home in Woburn, for felonious pur- 
poses, was held in $1500. 

We are told that our statement in a recent 
article on the “Danger in our Streets,’’ re- 
garding the tardiness of the police to respond 
to the cries of one of the servant girls assault- 
ed on a Back Bay street, is not altogether cor- 
rect. Officer Fitzgerald of the Third Station 
reports that he heard the screams of the girl, 
when on Beacon street, between Hereford and 
Gloucester streets, that he ran immediately in 
the direction from which they came; that he 
saw the girl on the ground struggling with the 
man; that the latter hearing him coming, and 
when he was but about fifty yards off, started 
up and ran into a vacant lot; that he chased 
him; that a mounted patrolman coming up, 
joined in the pursuit, and so also did an offi- 
cer of Station IV., but that the fellow dodg- 
ing into a dark passageway, made good his 
escape into the new land. Probably when the 
citizens attracted by the cries of the girl went 
to her assistance, this officer was out of sight 
chasing the offender. Officer Fitzgerald is to 
be commended as a faithful patrolman, and 
we believe there are many more like him on 
our little force. —Boston Globe. 


We are thankful to the press for the chron- 
icle of this class of facts. They go far to 
prove the fiction of Woman’s protection by 
man; a fiction so energetically preached by 
both press and pulpit. We see that even self- 
interest, so potent ordinarily, is entirely over- 
thrown by brutal instinct and passion; for it 
is upon wives and mothers of their children, 
mostly, that these violent and often deadly 
assaults are made by men. 

Our “Autocrat” says that ‘‘all men love all 
women’’—if this be so, by all means let it be 
srranged that the feebler sex have some 
chance of defense from a surfeit of violent 
and unlooked-for affection. Dr. Holmes also 
quotes an old authority to the effect that ‘‘all 
women love all men.” It is a pleasant doc- 
trine, but if so, it is a love mightily tempered 
with fear. We should say rather that wo- 
men fear all men, and love some. Listen to 
the advice privately given by a mother to a 
daughter, and you will hear how women real- 
ly judge the other sex. 

We are not writing to biame men unduly; 
as Darwin says, they act after their kind; we 
are only intent on showing the fallacy of the 
theory of masculine protection, and the ne- 
cessity that women should have increased 
power, social, civil, legal, political and eccle- 
siastical, in order to protect themselves. 


C. C, . 
East Orange, N. J. 








|+ NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ten young Jewish ladies of Odessa, who 
finished their education at the gymnasium of 
that city, have gone to St. Petersburg to study 
medicine at the university of that city. 

A “Buffalo Ladies’ Centennial Entertain- 
ment Association’? has been organized in aid 
of the ladies’ department of the Centennial 
Exposition. 





A petition of 8220 women of Toronto, and 
a large number of other petitions from wo- 
men were presented to the Canadian Legisla- 
ture, recently, to restrict the liquor traffic. 

We publish, this week, a prospectus of the 
Boston Journal, one of the leading daily and 
weekly newspapers of New England. It is 
noted for its condensation of the wide and 
varied views of the day, and for its liberal 
and progressive tone upon public questions. 

The supplementary sale of the Fair, in aid 
of the Hospital for Women and Children, 
held in the rooms of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, realized about seven hundred dol- 
lars; this, together with the former sale, 
amounts to upwards of six thousand dollars. 

The London Court Journal announces that 
two American ladies are just now making a 
pedestrian trip in the highlands, and enjoying 
that best of all ways of traveling amid moun- 
tain scenery. They are alone, each having 
her knapsack on her back, and each also armed 
with a revolver. 


Prof. F. A. Walker of Yale College, late 
superintendent of the census, has been select- 
ed as a sort of general chairman of all the 
judges or committees of award of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, with the duty of supervising 
and editing the final volume of reports. It is 
a very important place, and he is a very prop- 
er person to fill it. 

During the year 1870,in the State of New 
York, there were expended by consumers of 
liquor more than one hundred and six millions 
of dollars, a sum which amounted to nearly 
two-thirds of all the wages paid to laborers 
in agriculture and manufactures, and pearly 
| twice as much ae the receipts of all the rail- 





~ 


roads in the State, the sum of the latter being 
between sixty-eight and sixty-nine millions, 


Leaders of the Woman Suffrage Society 
of New York City have publicly announced 
their intention to send a delegation to Albany 
which shall remain there throughout the ses- 
sion and’ bring the Legislature to a vote on 
the issue which they present. They will claim 
for women first the right to be allowed to vote 
for President and Vice President, which can 
be conferred upon them by a law and without 
an amendment to the Constitution. 


Letters from teachers of the Winthrop and 
Franklin Schools, with many others received 
by the Boston Transcript and Commonwealth, 
bear gratifying testimony to the merits of 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, one of the retiring 
members of the Boston School Committee, and 
to the faithfulness and ability with which she 
has discharged her duties on the School Com- 
mittee. That her name does not appear for 
re-election is a source of regret to those who 
have been favored with her sympathy and 
counsel. 


That polygamy should exist in a free, en- 
lightened and Christian country, without the 
power to punish so flagrant a crime against 
decency and morality, seems preposterous. 
True there is no law to sustain this unnatural 
vice, but what is needed is a law to punish it 
as acrime, and at the same time to fix the status 
of the innocent children, the offspring of this 
system, and of the possibly innocent plural 
wives. But, as an institution, polygamy 
should be banished from the land while this is 
being done.—The President’s Message. 


A ‘Boston University Petition” will be 
presented tothe Legislature early in the ses- 
sion, asking for the extension of Suffrage to 
the women of this Commonwealth. This pe- 
tition has already received the signatures of 
students and professors, nearly one hundred 
names in all, also those of Ex. Gov. Claflin, 
President of the Board of Trustees, and sever- 
al other members of the Board. Many more 
names are expected. This fact well illustrates 
the progessive spirit of Boston University in 
contrast with the illiberal conservatism of Har- 
vard College. 


It is proposed to open communication with 
Soudan and other regions of Central Africa, 
by means of a canal three or four hundred 
miles long, debouching at one end into the 
Mediterranean, and at the other into an inland 
sea that, when made, shall equal in extent the 
two counties of Kent and Sussex put togeth- 
er. A port is to be made on the outer as well 
as the inner—that is to say, on the Constan- 
tine and Soudan—coast; and when it is con- 


ter country has at present to be carried to the 
ports of Tripoli and Morocco on foot, it will 


gain in time and cheapness. 


The unemployed girls at Boston have a 
warm advocate in Jennie Collins, who states 
that the male servants in the hotels, labor- 
saving machines, and a disposition among the 
rich classes to take bright girls from the coun- 
try and make them in a certain sense mem- 
bers of the family, has left an increasingly 
large class of girls entirely helpless. Some 
$4,000,000 are yearly spent for charity, but 
not a cent is appropriated to thiscause. Miss 
Collins proposes to start a fair in a few weeks 
at Boffin’s Bower to furnish these girls at 
least a meal a day during the winter, and 
wants not only money but plans for some in- 
dustry that will employ them. 


Littell’s Living Age has always stood ‘‘at the 
head of its class,” not only as the best, but all 
things considered, the cheapest of the eclec- 
tics; and in the multiplicity of quarterlies, 
monthlies and weeklies, it has become almost 
a necessity to every person or family of intelli- 
gence and taste; for it, alone, furnishes such 
a compendium of whatever is of immediate 
interest or permanent value in the literary 
world as to render itan invaluable economizer 
of time, labor and money. We have made 
arrangements whereby we can furnish it with 
the Woman’s JouRNAL at the reduced price 
of $9.60 for the two, although the regular 
price of the Living Age alone is $8. 


When Congress was first established, ladies 
never were in the habit of attending the ses- 
sions. But when the treaty negotiated with 
Great Britain by Mr. Jay came before the 
House of Representatives, which was asked to 
make an appropriation to carry it into effect, 
Mrs. Senator Langdon, of New Hampshire, 
remarked one day to Fisher Ames, then a Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts, that she 
should like to hear him speak on the question. 
He replied that if she really wished to hear 
him she had only to visit Congress Hall when 
he spoke. The propriety of her doing so was 
then discussed, and the result was that he no- 
tified her when he expected to address the 
House, and that she, with half-a-dozen other 
ladies, attended. Since then, ladies have at- 
tended the debates, and on important occa- 
sions they have been admitted to the floor, 
gallantry melting away the frigid parliamen- 
tary rules. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser is certainly one 
of the most interesting and suggestive of 
Améfrican newspapers. Mingled with its de- 
cided, and sometimes, as we think, extreme 





conservatism, there is usually an infusion of 


sidered that all the merchandise from the lat-. 


be seen that the scheme aims at an enormous. 


progressive and liberal ideas, and a high-toned 
nobility of purpose. It is edited with rare 
vigor, and, on critical occasions, breaks loose 
from conventional shackles with an independ- 
ence which is refreshing, and takes one by 
surprise. Without making any pretensions 
to “independent journalism,” it is in no sense 
a party organ, and fairly represents the transi- 
tion epoch through which New England soci- 
ety is passing. Although the Advertiser still 
steadily ignores the claim of Woman to equal 
political rights, it has fought a good fight for 
women on the Boston School Committee, and 
has done its full share towards the re-election 
of the four ladies who now constitute one- 
sixth of the entire Board. One of these fine 
days, we hope we shall live to see the Adver- 
tiser coming out with an able editorial in faver 
of Impartial Suffrage for women. 


The South Indian Railway is a narrow 
guage line, and conveys passengers at a very 
cheap rate, as you will judge when I tell you 
that three of us came 35 miles for one rupee 
and five annas, that is 65 cents; one came in 
the second class and two in the third. The 
cars are narrow, not much more than six feet 
wide, and are not of the usual English style in 
compartments, the conductor, or guard as he 
is called, being obliged to climb along the out- 
side of his train in passing from one car to the 
other. The seats in the second class are rat- 
tan, and are easier and better than I have be- 
fore seen of the same class on any other rail- 
road in India. The providing of nice cush- 
ions, and the expectation that they will be 
somewhat patrician, exclusive and aristocrat- 
ic, are the points where the first-class excels 
the third, and the fare is four times as much 
as to the great mass of the Hindoos, viz.: 8 
pice (2 cents) against 2 pice. The latter is 
surely very reasonable indeed, and will come 
within the means of coolies who .work for 
hire, for from 6 cents to 12centsaday. From 
Madura to Trichinopoly is 96 miles, and the 
third-class fare is one rupee, or 48 cents in 
gold.—Letter from a Missionary. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
The Best Toilet Sean is Robinson’s Oatmeal 


Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
, 10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
nine without. 25—ly 


A Neglected Cough, Coid, or Sore Throat, 
which might be checked by a simple remedy, like 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” if allowed to progress 
may terminate seriously. ; 


FUREKA Ladies, one-half the trouble in ran- 
[EUREKA] ning your Sewing Machine may be 


MACHINE 


* 


avoided by using the Eureka Mae- 
chine Twist, It is the best. 


A Family Medicine. We call the especial at- 
tention of our readers to that favorite home remedy, 
Perry’s Davis PAIN KILLER. It has been before 
the public over THIRTY YEARS, and probably has a 
wider and better reputation than any other proprie- 
tary medicine of the present day. At this period 
there are but few unacquainted with the merits of 
the Pain Killer; but while some extol it as a lini- 
ment, they kuow but little of its power in easing pain 
when taken internally, while others use it internally 
with great success, but are equally ignorant of its 
healing virtues, when appliedexternally. It is equal- 
ly successful whether used internally or externally, 
and it stands to-day unrivaled by all the great cata- 
logue of family medicines. It is sufficient evidence 
of its virtues as a standard medicine to know that it 
is now used in all parts of the world, and that its sale 
is constantly increasing. It is a purely vegetable 
compound, and perfectly safe, even in unskillful 
hands. 





Important to Ladies.—Mrs. H. 8. Hutchin- 
son, the late efficient manager of the Dress Reform 
Committee Rooms, Boston, has, on account of in- 
creased business and better facilities to supply her 
numerous patrons, removed to New York, and taken 
rooms No. 16 West 14th Street, as the Head Quarters 
for the wholesale and retail of all Hygienic garments, 
&c., &c., as adopted by the Dress Reform Committee. 
The Union Under Flannel especially approved. Skirt 
Supporters, Stocking Supporters, Brace and Skirt 
Supporter combined, also Brace, Skirt and Stocking 
Supporter combined, Patters, &c.,&c, Thanking our 
former patrons for the many favors in the past, and 
trusting by prompt attention to business that we shall 
continue to merit the same. All garments, patterns, 
&c., made at these rooms bear the patent trade mark, 
as follows: “Dress Reform Committee, Patented 
May 26th, 1875.” 

We wish to establish smart, reliable Agents in ey- 
ery city and town in the Wnion, for the sale of the 
above goods. Ladies will find this a lucrative em- 
ployment. For particulars, terms, &c., &., address 
Mrs. H. 8S. Hurournson, No. 16 West 14th St., New 
York City. 3T7—13t 


Remarkable Cures, — 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington 
St., Boston, is performing some very remarkable 
cures, and his fame is rapidly spreading all over the 
country. He has a long list of certificates from par- 
ties in this vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has 
been restored through his agency. Dr. Spear entire- 
ly discards the use of mineral medicines, and relies 
on vegetable products, whose curative properties he 
has become cognizant of, after years of practical 
experience. Persons afflicted with any physical 
ailment can consult Dr. Spear with confidence. He 
will not undertake a case unless he has good reason 
to believe that he can effect a cure. The fact that 
he has occupied the same place in this city for the 
past fourteen years, isa guarantee that his practice 
has been most successful, and that he is not afraid 
to meet his old patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past 14 years. Dr. Spear’s Medical 
Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of 10 cts. 





At the office free. ; > _ 41—26teow 
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POETRY. 


IN THE LIBRARY, BY A COAL-FIRE. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 





When all the year’s imperial show 

In bud and leafless trunk is farled, 
And sullen Winter's frost and snow 

Shut out the buzzing work-day world, 
We gather round a fiery core 
That throbs with suns of long before: 
The summers of primeval time 
Give this bright nook their tropic clime, 
Till the old ardors glow and flame 
Through all our tingling hearts the same. 


In vain the lances of the frost 
Invade the sun-god’s genial reign; 
The mitraille of the storm is tossed 
Against the leaguered wall in vain; 
For, deep and dark, the centuried glow 
Was chilled in starless caves below: 
At last in mellow air to bloom, 
Through the soft twilight of our room, 
Where, at our altar, with weird runes, 
December’s solstice weds old Juue’s. 


So, darkly traced in silent books, 
The tropic wisdom of the past, 
The words that sang like dancing brooks, 
Or roared like forests in the blast, 
Come from their dusky mines to pour 
Their wealth for eager souls once more: 
The fires of Homer, old and strong; 
The morning red of Chaucer's song,— 
Brave thoughts, and high, heroic dreams, 
Shed on our souls their primal gleams. 
The “Wizard of the North” returns, 
Again his legend lore to tell; 
We pluck the daisy bloom of Burns,— 
With sweet tears welcome “Little Nell,” 
Borne by the lord of lyric prose— 
The deathleas by the dead:—and glows 
No redder hearth seraphic fire 
Than throbs in Barrett Browning's lyre; 
For us the eldest graves are rent; 
O’er us the Eden skies are bent! 


Men die: the granite hills decay; 
Stars perish out of heaven, and gods 
From mouldering altars fade away 
To mark dissolving periods. 
But great Thoughts from their silent tombs, 
Burn, and rekindle the dead blooms 
Of wintry worlds! In them we live; 
All else is cold or fugitive; 
By them we light the inmost shrine, 
And wait the coming year divine. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


WHY SHE DID NOT GO TO THE 
BURLESQUE OPERA. 


A STORY OF WASHINGTON OITY. 


BY M. STACY WITHINGTON, 


**O May Kendall! is that you?” cried Belle 
Stone, glancing up from her desk in the Treas- 
ury Department. ‘Is itlunchtime yet? I’m 
ever so glad to see you again. Have you had 
a nice vacation?”’ 

“IT had—splendid. Horrid to come back, 
isn’t it? Has every one who lost a place in 
your room got back again? Théy have in 
ours?” 

Here Miss Kendall lost a little color; ‘rat- 
tling Belle did not see it, but she did see her 
shake her head. 

“Oh I know; it is so different in the Print- 
ing Bureau; poor things! Still, I suppose 
they are all somewhere now,” she wound up 
cheerfully. 

“O May!” she began again, ‘‘are you going 
to the Burlesque Opera? I do want to see if 
that Weathersby is as handsome as Charlie 
says she is. Iknow John Dent is going to 
ask you,—Charlie said so. Are you going?” 

Belle Stone did not see a shiver go over 
May, but a lady by her perceived it, and 
spoke, ‘Which of your questions will you 
have answered first, Belle? Your first ques- 
tion was, whether May is herself; I guess she 
is too stunned to tell.” 

‘Laura Merts, you needn’t always be taking 
it upon you to lecture me. I want to know 
whether she is going to the Burlesque Opera, 
because Charlie has asked me, and I know 
John Dent is going to ask her, and I want us 
to sit together. Oh she’s gone!” 

‘Tf you really want to know,”’ said Miss 
Merts, ‘‘I can tell you she is not going.” 

‘Not? Oh! Howdoyouknow? Why not?” 

**I know, because she told me, and I think I 
know why not, but I will not tell younow and 
here.” 

“She must have grown dreadfully particu- 
lar all at once; I know last year she’d go 
any time John Dent asked her.” 

The Top Drawer of a great Bureau shut in 
to work just then; so, in one pretty little 
room, full of lady clerks, conversation lan- 
guished for nearly three hours. 

After Treasury and dinner were over for 
that day, Laura Merts and Belle Stone as- 
cended to the airy and tasteful room they oc- 
cupied together. After the door was shut, 
Belle exclaimed: 

“© Laura! since you know so much about 
it, do tell me why May Kendall won’t go to 
the Burlesque Opera.” 

Laura came straight across the matted 
chamber and leaned against the bureau where 
Belle was doing up her hair a new way. 
‘*Belle, she did not ask me not to tell; never- 

theless it is not a thing to be noised abroad; 
if I tell you about it, will you keep it quiet?” 

“Of course,” said round-eyed Belle; ‘‘what 
is it?” 

“Do you remember May’s little friend, 
Hattie Hayden?” 

“Let me see—yes; a. nice, bright, brown- 
eyed little thing. It was a shame to dis- 
charge her.”’ 


“She was a good clerk,” said Laura; ‘‘she 
supported an invalid mother; her father died 
in the Union service; but she had no power- 
ful friends.”’ 

“You know Laura, when a reduction of 
force is ordered, there’s no use ip discharging 
persons with powerful friends, for they get 
right back again,” said Belle complacently, 
as if she herself owned a whole ‘‘delegation.”’ 

“The very first day May came into the de- 
partment, she was appointed Assistant Super- 
intendant of her room; she had Senator Junk- 
ett and General Banger to work for her; they 
knew her father. Hattie Hayden had been 
there a long time; she knew all about the 
work, and she used to show May about the 
things May did not understand. They took 
to each other from the first, they were always 
coming and going together. When Hattie 
was wearing the same hat the third winter, 
never getting so much as a new ribbon, May 
said: ‘O Hattie, I have the money—you the 
beauty; where should I be if you had both?’ 


‘Hattie Hayden's dress always looked as if 
she spent money on it.” Inartistic Belle 
thought that was giving the dress high praise, 
certainly. 

“Tt was her way of wearing old clothes that 
gave them the effect. Well, you know, just 
before Christmas came those unexpected dis- 
missals. May said her nerves got all worn 
out by the fainting and crying of the poor 
girls and the widows killed and wounded in 
her room. She was just going for a few mo- 
ment’s peace with Hattie, whenshe saw Hattie 
coming down the aisle; she was smiling, but 
she looked white and hard. Hattie just stoop- 
ed over May and kissed her and said, ‘Good 
bye dear.’ But May caught hold of her, and 
followed her out, she cried over her, and—‘oh 
could not something be done?’ and ‘oh!’ ” 
“Yes, yes,” interrupted Belle, ‘I hate to 
hear about those things.” 

“They are not amusing to us Department 
people. May told me she made so much more 
fuss than Hattie did, that people thought May 
was the one dismissed. 

‘Oh! Hattie,’ she said, it ought to be me 
instead of you.’ 

‘* ‘No,’ said Hattie, smiling with her trem- 
bling mouth, ‘you have a home and friends; 
I nothing, no friends but those dependent on 
me; it is quite the way of the world that you 
should keep your place and I lose mine. If 
only mother need not know until I get some- 
thing else to do; it would send her right into 
spasms.’ 

***Oh, child, there’s nothing else you can 
find to doin Washington! But you must con- 
sult with your mother and let her comfort 
you.’ 

** ‘No, she will worry herself into convulsions 
as svon as she knows it, she is so nervous. 
And I don’t want Dick to know it, either.’ 


**You know, Belle, she was then just en- 
gaged to Richard Ware, and a woman does 
hate to appear at disadvantage before a man 
atsuchatime. ‘Discharged’ sounds so badly 
to people outside, who don’t understand how 
it happens.’’ 

‘*Yes, it does sound as if you had no friends 
of any importance. But she’s an odd girl! 
Now I should have told my mother and Dick 
the first thing; and if they were a mind to go 
into convulsions, why, I’d go, too.” 

‘*A pleasant family circle you’d be! May 
told me that Hattie went home just as quietly 
that afternoon, was mildly fretted at as usual, 
got dinner, made believe eat and cleared the 
dishes away. In the evening she talked 
brightly to Dick, who happened to be himself 
rather cloudy; after he was gone she put her 
mother to bed just as softly as ever, and got 
her little fussings, herb tea, balm of life, ju- 
jube-paste, all ready in a tray by the bedside. 
May boarded next door, then, and she could 
not help making errands in, once in a while, 
to see how things were getting on, 

‘*After her mother had got into bed, she gave 
Hattie no peace until she came, too; so Hat- 
tie went and lay down by her mother; but she 
never shut her eyes all night long. She told 
May she felt as if she must go wild before 
daylight, obliged to lie so still, with her brain 
whirling. Once she got up and went to kneel 
at the window, in the cool moonlight; but her 
mother called out, ‘What is the matter?’ so 
she had to go lie down again, and lie there 
still, turning over every possible plan in her 
head. Near morning sleep took her for a 
minute; but she awoke with a start, to find 
her head still in a whirl, the hard light staring 
in, and her mother wondering why she slept 
so late, and how was she ever to get things 
done so as not to be late at the office that 
morning. You know they dock those forty- 
dollar clerks for every second of time lost; 
we seventy-fivers dawdle in any time before 
ten o’clock, and it’s all right.” 

‘Sh! sh!” said Belle, glancing round ap- 
prehensively; ‘Poor little Hattie? I should 
think May, situated as she is, would have felt 
as if she must resign and make room for Hat- 
tie.”’ 

‘She says she did think of it, but, oh dear? 
who ever did such a thing? Would you do it 
for me? Would I for you, supposing we 
could. After her bath and prayers Hattie 
felt better. She made the fire, wondering 
quite cheerfully whether she and her moth- 
er should freeze or starve to death; she got 





breakfast, resisting a strange, awful gripe of 


stinginess, calculating how long each thing 
could possibly be made tolast. ‘Ishould like 
an egg, Hattie,’ said her mother. Happily 
there were three. When breakfast was just 
at the culminating point Hattie stepped out 
into the fresh air for a minute to think how 
she could blind her mother longer. Should 
she take lunch as usual and go out to find 
work and not come back till after office hours? 
A pale, half-naked manikin of a newsboy 
thrust a Chronicle at her. She gave him five 
of her few remaining cents, and took the pa- 
per into the house. ‘You'll surely be late,’ 
sighed her mother, ‘what ails you this morn- 
ing, child?’ You know how invalids will 
fidget. Hattie wheeled the little breakfast- 
table up in front of her mother’s chair, and 
helped her. Then she opened the Chronicle. 

“No use,” said Belle, “I’ve looked for 
‘wants’ sometimes myself; there is never any 
‘want’ in these papers, that one would be wil- 
ling to answer.” 

‘‘That morning there was absolutely noth- 
ing. Her eye wandered in despair to the col- 
umn of ‘amusements.’ Were there really peo- 
ple who looked through the paper only to see 
how to amuse themselves? All at once, a 
thnll went through her at the sight of Mrs. 
X’s name.”’ 

‘*X. played here last winter, I remember, 

Laura. But why that thrill, for pity’s sake?” 
‘Before ever Hattie could get into the 
Treasury she sewed for a dressmaker; this 
dressmaker used to fit Mrs. X. when she was 
here. Hattie used to admire Mrs. X., took in- 
terest in remembering all her little fancies 
about the make of her dresses. So Mrs. X. 
petted Hattie; told her once that she would 
do well on the stage, and——” 
“Oh! I know,” cried Belle, clapping her 
hands, ‘‘Hattie goes to Mrs, X. X. remem- 
bers her fondly; ‘Get you an engagement? 
Certainly.’ Splendid! I'll always go to see 
Mrs. X. Stop! I thought you were going to 
tell me something about Burlesque Opera.” 


Laura struck the bureau slightly; ‘‘Wait! 
It was wonderfully like what you imagine; 
three nights after that dismal, anxious vigil 
on the night she lost her place, Hattie’s head 
lay on the pillow so feathery-light, she could 
scarcely keep itdown. ‘What makes you so 
restless?’ her mother asked. Hattie frighten- 
ed her by a great hug saying, ‘Iam the hap- 
piest girl in Washington—I’ve got something 
to do.’” 

‘Dear,’ exclaimed Belle, ‘‘I suppose she 
could not keep it in any longer. But wasn’t 
there a start? O Laura! wasn’t it nice for 
the poor dear? I mean to go on the stage, if 
Lever lose my place. How exciting to be a 
new person every night, and to act with Booth, 
and—”’ 

“Tt was not all fun, you may believe, every 
morning to be scolded at rehearsal, to be up 
so late every night; your mother sighing for 
you at home—and to be gaped at by all sorts 
of ill-conditioned young cubs.’’ 

‘Still, at the very worst, you can’t say 
there was not something new aboutii‘; no 
monotony like that eternal counting, counting 
in the Printing Bureau. One might as well 
be Sisyphus, tormented before his time. Any- 
thing that lets you be alive is better thgn that.” 

‘*Yes,”’ agreed Laura, ‘‘so she told May, if 
stage business is tiresome so is the Printing 
Bureau, so are shops; so, and harder too, are 
the never-defined, never-ended tasks expect- 
ed of one in a rich relation’s house. And much 
harder work than all is doing nothing, if we 
may judge from the woe-begone faces in those 
barouches on Fourteenth Street last sunset. 
Did not every other one of them look as if en- 
nui had marked them for his own?” 

“But Hattie? Hattie?” 


“Ah! spite of everything she told May she 
felt as if she had got into her right place at 
last. Hattie would always make friends every- 
where; the other girls in the company used 
to teach her little bits of stage-business and 
odd peasant dances and so forth; and then 
Hattie would give them the benefit of her 
dress making skill. She said she could not 
help enjoying it; so wild and novel it was— 
so different from anything else she had ever 
done in all her repressed life.” 

“Fun! I should think,” cried Belle, her 
eyes sparkling as she gave a little sympathet- 
ie shake. ‘Let us go on the stage, Laura, 
without ever waiting to be dropped off the 
rolls.”. She twirled her light pink organdie 
in a fantastic pas seul around the darkening, 
dainty chamber. ‘I suppose Richard used to 
come for Hattie nights, after the play was 
over, Laura, didn’t he?” 

‘*Well, he did; but with considerable grum- 
bling. About here came in the discount on 
Hattie’s comfort, her mother and Richard just 
fretted at her night and day; they could not 
bear to have her do it. They both had the 
old-fashioned idea that there is something 
disreputable about a ‘play-actress.’ ‘I never 
thought a child of mine would come to this’ 
sighed poor Mrs. Hayden, as regularly as 
Hattie went to or from rehearsals, or play; and 
so she sighed every time Hattie practised a 
new dance, or song, or ran over the stage 
laughs, the silly girl’s laugh you know: ‘Hih! 
hih! hih! he!’ the wild maniac’s Hah! hah! 
ha—a—a!’”’ 

‘Pretty rough on both,” said Belle. “How 
Hattie must have wanted a place to practice in 





by herself !’? 


“Yes; solitude is an expensive luxury here 
in Washington. Well Dick thought just as 
the mother did. Hattie never practiced any- 
thing before him, but dear me! I guess he 
heard enough about it. Hattie never got her 
ways of keeping things to herself from her 
mother.” 

“A great pity Hattie did not tell her mother 
when she lost her place and had nothing to do. 
Then her mother might have been thankful 
when she found any honest work. But Hat- 
tie must needs keep it all to herself,—plucky 
little soul! She was lucky though, I think, 
Laura.” 

‘“‘Plucky people oftenare. Any way, Rich- 
ard saw her so little of evenings, he was glad 
of the chance to go and get her when the 
play was over. And on the way home, Hat- 
tie could coax him into believing that stage- 
life could not hurt her.” 

“Of course;—she would be a poor kind of 
girl if she couldn’t.” 

“Then her mother was childish, and when 
she saw how happy Hattie was; and how good 
she was to her; and when Hattie put the 
money into her hands—”’ 

‘Things grew better of course,’’ chirrupped 
Belle, ‘they always do. Aunty used to say 
to me ‘you'll get through the world somehow 
child. I never knew anybody to stick by the 
way, yet.’” 

‘‘Didn’t she?”? asked Laura thoughtfully 
after considering a few minutes. ‘‘Well, after 
Mrs. X. went away, Maggie Mitchell came; 
Maggie who always draws, with her bright, 
sweet, humane little plays. Hattie observed 
and practiced so much that she got to do her 
little parts very well. And her mother did 
not groan every time a fragment of the stage 
came up.”’ 

“Only every other time?’’ 

- “And Dick knocked one fellow down for 
speaking of Hattie in the way Dick himself 
used to speak of actresses; and after that the 
fellows did not joke about Hattie before Dick. 
She was not called Hattie Hayden on the 
stage, you know.” 

“Maggie Mitchell went away,” continued 
Laura, ‘‘and I forget what star beamed next ; 
but they had quite a run of refined and high 
art in the dramatic line. Then the season 
languished. ‘No use,’ said manager San- 
ger, ‘legitimate drama don’t pay and won't 
pay! I try it every season, and every season I 
lose on it. The gay people, free with their 
money, wanting to be amused, don’t call it 
amusing; and the stingy people and the pious 
people won’t come, no matter what I put on 
the stage. We must get up something light to 
amuse the people who patronize us.’’ 

‘Do you know what that méans, Belle? 
Take some old story, myth, or fairy tale; strip 
it of all its quaint meaning and grace; then 
array the actresses in clothing as scanty as the 
sense of the piece; set the stage from the 
Arabian Nights, and behold a big house and 
your pockets full. 

‘*‘When they showed Hattie the dress she was 
to wear in the new ‘Spectacular’—she just 
laughed, although she did think it a rather 
coarse joke! But, when she understood they 
were in earnest she nearly fainted. She had 
never seen any such plays,—as you and I,— 
nice girls,—have. She saidshe could not wear 
it; so said the leading lady; so said the 
second lady. The leading lady was able 
to carry her point, but as for the oth- 
ers, Sanger merely said he could not make 
any exceptions; not possibly;—sorry to part 
with them, but if they really could not wear 
the dress, he presumed he could find those who 
were less fastidious.’’ 

“The Brute!” 

“Of course; yet what could he do? One 
might say, ‘‘stand by the dignity of his art, if 
all went to the dogs!’’ but people don’t do that 
sort of thing much, not in any line of life. 
Poor Hattie! she even went to her minister in 
her desperation.” 

‘Laura! was she crazed?” 

‘‘Nearly, I guess; but why should not one go 
to one’s minister when in trouble? What’s he 
for unless to help?’’ 

“Tf she had only belonged to our church.”’ 

“But do their ministers ever help anybody 
out of any real practical trouble? What did 


he say?” 
‘She told her minister there were parishion- 


ers of his among the men who called for such 
plays; she askedhim to make them see the 
wickedness of finding their amusement in any- 
thing that involved the degradation of any hu- 
man creature; she begged him to tell the 
‘goed’ people that they ought to go when a 
high-toned play was put on the stage, so that 
the manager might be encouraged, and not 
think he must set up such trash as this ‘‘Spec- 
tacular.”’ 

Belle laughed. ‘Excuse me, Laura! Poor 
innocent! Hattie always was the craziest girl 
in some things!” 

“It does not seem so ludicrous to me as it 
does to you, Belle; but very natural and prop- 
er of Hattie.” 

‘Dear me! but I should as soon think of 
consulting a horse-car conductor in perplexi- 
ty, as any minister I ever knew before dear 
Mr. Marvel. But what did he say?” 

“Oh! Told her the theater was a hot-bed of 
vice, that she was in the wrong path, and could 
not expect the blessing of the Lord.” 

‘*That must have been a comfort to her!’’ 





“She tried once more to get something else 





todoinvain. She grew distracted. So my 
she had borne, her nerves seemed giving wa 
She took home the little, ridiculous, spangk 
inch or two of sea-blue gauze, they called 
dress; and showed it to her mother, and th, 
she broke down.” 

**Poor dear!"’ 

“You can hear her mother go on—‘th 
any one should dare insult a child of mi; 
like that!’ She was going to throw the scr; 
of vanity into the fire; Hattie caught it out 
her hand; but, ‘Oh! dear mother! what shes 
I do?’ she said, falling down at her mothe 
knees.” 

“Do? why get into some’ decent plac; 
cried her mother, ‘get back into the Printi; 
Bureau!’ 

‘**T have tried; I cannot get back.’ 

** ‘Other people get back, how do they do i 

‘**T'll tell you how some of them do it; th 
go and sit down, abject as waiting dogs, 
McCarter’s door; and they whine after } 

every time he goes out or comes in; they 
crying to the President; they importune eve 
man of influence from whom they can scra 
a récognition;—Before I do such a thing I 
wear this dress or no dress!’ she cried ha 
frenzied. 

‘Just then Richard came in, and the mot 
er told itall to him. Hattie never told an 
thing of that scene except the upshot of 
Richard said finally, ‘Iask you again a: 
have asked you a great many times befor 
marry me, Hattie—to-night, if you will, a 
let me take care of you and of your moth 
I'll take the very best care of you both tl 
Ican. But if youever come out on the ste 
in Washington, or anywhere else, in tl 
thing, or in anything like it, I’ll never sp« 
to you again, so help me God!’ He did 
bang anything, and he did not speak Ic 
enough for her mother to hear, but for 
that Hattie said she felt that she stood at 
parting of the ways.”’ : 

‘‘A goose! why didn’t she marry him?”’ 

‘*Why didn’t she marry him?—Belle Sto 
Does a woman want to go to a man so c! 

bered that she can never dream for one b 
hour, that she brings him an unalloyed tr 
ure? She must drag about from the firs 
sense of obligation. How many men did 
ever see whom you would like to trust v 
an advantage like that, and be threate 
into marrying them too,—Dick’s way?” 

‘‘Not many,” said Belle, shaking her cu 
head, “still it was a pity.” 

“Tt was an awful pity. Dick went off ' 
that, and Hattie believed he would neverc 
back, he was one of that kind. The 1 
day she went to the theater and rehearsed 
dances and the singing, there wasn’t m 
else to learn. Some girls she had never 
much to do with came up to her and told 
she would not mind the dress at all after 
had worn it once or twice. She pushed t 
away; but to-morrow was rent day. 
when night came she plunged into the sug 
tion of a dress, and dashed out on to 
stage. 

‘‘About the only time she ever talked 
May Kendall afterwards she told her tha 
ter she found herself that night really 
upon the boards, before the lights, in 
whiff of gauze and silver, it was all asi 
little sea blue rag were enchanted; it sec 
to have turned her into a real Undine, 
elf, thing without a sail. She laughed 
danced, and sang, and tossed about. 
just as she had poised herself in the gi 
part, and as she was glancing off to see wh 
a bouquet came, she caught sight of a fa 
the gallery, a dark, pale face, set as 
It was turning away, but it sent one glan 
her, clear across all the lights and the 
bobbing heads. The next moment she 
taken out for dead in the sea-blue, spa 
gauze. 

“They rubbed her, and they brougl 
back to life—poor child—but there wi 
Richard to take her home. She didnot 
to go home alone though, not then nor 
wards,”’ 

‘A mean thing—Richard,” muttered - 

“TI don’t wonder he did not like it 
thing kept her up at that time; her 
became real sweet and forgetful lik 
that was pleasanter to Hattie; though 
proached herself, too, fearing the shock 
doings had affected her mother’s mind. 
it was a comfort, just then, to have her 
er so mild and gentle to her, treating 
if she were a small child again. Bu 
night her mother woke up, saying: ' 
shall I tell thy father, Hattie?’ Hattie 
her sleepily, never noticing that her lip: 
chilly. But in the morning her mothe 
dead.” 

“Oh, Laura!” 

The night had gathered around Bel 
Laura, but they never thought of lighti 
“Oh, Leura!” repeated Belle, dropping 
a cushion at her friend’s side. 

“May was away, and didn’t get back w) 
ter the funeral was over, she told me, t 
few times she had seen Hattie, ther 
something so changed about her; her vi 
seemed to have grewn loud and reckle: 
was with people May did not like to I 
with, but the instant May heard of Mrs 
den’s death she started right off to see - 

It was late in the afternoon, and she 
Hattie in her mother’s old room, in 
desolation of moving. Hattie looked u 
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her packing, wild and haggard. ‘‘Why did 
you come tosee me?” she said. “I thought 
everyone had left me. I cannot stay where 
everything reminds me of mamma.” 

‘‘May went up to kiss her, but Hattie held 
her off at arm’s length, somehow. She told 
May a few things, and May tried to think of 
something comforting to say; but she never 
found anything so hard. Some separating, 
repelling influence appeared to gird Hattie 
about. After May came away, she seemed 
to see Hattie all along the way, kneeling on 
the old floor at a box full of vials of her moth- 
er’s medicines; but whereas while she had 
looked up at her, wild and hard, in the dreary 
room, she looked up frightened and implor- 
ing from all the shady places algng the Ave- 
nue. Once May turned round to go back; 
but that subtile, repelling influence she had 
felt in the room seemed to oppose her here.”’ 

“Strange!” 

“The very next day May had to go to New 
York again upon some business, and coming 
home, who should she find in the car with her 
but Dick Ware.” 

“T heard he had gone to New York.”’ 

‘He did go, so as to get as far away from 
Hattie as he could. Oh! May said he looked 
so pale and so worn! You know what a tall, 
strong-looking fellow he was last fall? He 
said he had heard of the death of Mrs. Hay- 
den.” 

‘Poor old lady! I reckon he was glad of 
such an excuse for coming back to comfort 
his lady-love.”” 

‘‘May’s heart lightened. She said he had 
the sense not to talk much in those banging 
cars, but he .looked after her comfort in all 
the little ways that show a gentleman, if he 
is a mechanic. She gladly reciprocated his 
attentiveness by talking to him about his 
Object. He listened with dark, quiet, eager 
eyes; and it was ‘How did Hattie look?’ and 
‘What did Hattie say.’ ”’ 

‘‘Haven’t you got most to the climax?” 
asked Belle, as Laura paused. 

‘*They hadn’t minded it, in their talking, 
but the train was delayed, and it was nearly 
nine o’clock before it got into Washington. 
Richard jumped up, gathered May’s bundles 
and herself together, and had just put them 
into a hack, when they heard a low, light, 
real stagy laugh. They both started, for 
it had a familiar note in its strangeness, yet 
there was no familiar face in sight. Old 
Morgue was standing near, facing them, as 
he looked down at a richly dressed young 
lady in grey, whose hand he held.”’ 

‘*Odious old thing, that Morgue is? A mar- 
ried man! and death to the reputation of any 
girl who is seen with him!” 

“Richard was still gazing around eagerly 
for some one to own Hattie’s laugh, when 
Old Morgue and the young lady turned to 
get into the New York train. She had her 
veil down, but, Belle, it was Hattie Hayden.” 

“Oh Laura! No! Laura! No! no! no!” 

‘“‘May dared not look at Richard. The 
depot seemed to go round. Presently he 
gripped her hand, said, ‘Good-by, Miss Ken- 
dall. Excuse me for leaving you so, but I 
am going back to New York.’ She kept hold 
of his hand, looking up into his face, trying 
to speak. 

‘“*T thought how it would end,’ he said, 
‘when I saw her in that damned play.’ And the 
train whisked them off, and May saw them no 
more, nor has she heard of one of them since.” 

“Oh dear, Laura! Who do you think is to 
blame for it all?” 

‘‘Nobody, of course; nobody ever is to 
blame for anything. Strange that a good, 
little, modest, hard-working soul like Hattie, 
should come to such grief as that yet nobody 
be to blame! But May can’t hear of ‘Opera 
Bouffe,’ or ‘Burlesque,’ or any of those Black 
Crooky things now, without Richard’s face, 
Hattie’s laugh, and old Morgue’s satyr grin, 
all coming back to her and spoiling it all.” 











\ ANOTHER BARBARA FREITCHIE,. 


\ A correspondent of the Caribou North Star 
tells an interesting stury of a Massachusetts 
woman who married a Maine man named 
Baker, and settled on some territory of which 
the possession was in dispute between the Eng- 
lish) and American governments. Says this 
old lady: ‘tHe bought some land, and, we 
being Americans, the next summerI made 
with my own hands an American flag, and 
the next Fourth of July, with the help of Mr. 
Walter Powers, we raised it. For this act 
Mr. Baker was indicted for high treason, car- 
ried to Fredericton, tried (after being impris- 
oned ten months), condemned, fined two hun- 
dred dollars, and then allowed to go free.” 
This was the beginning of the Aroostook war, 
which resulted in the establishing of the north- 
east boundary line between us and the British 
provinces. The raising of the stars and 
stripes was thought to be a very disloyal act 
by Mr. Baker’s neighbors, and after he had 
been taken by the provincial authorities and 
carried off, they very naturally concluded 
that all his property was to be confiscated, 
and they immediately put themselves in pos- 
session of it. When Mrs. Baker saw this, 
with that true courage and heroism that car- 
ried her through the wilderness, she armed 
herself with a broomstick, demanded a return 
of her cattle and other property to their pla- 
ces, and they obeyed. Shecommanded them 





to leave her premises, “that she was not 
brought up in the woeds to be frightened at 
owls,”’ and they left. Although living so long 
out of her native country, her love for it has 
not grown cold even at her advanced age. 
She has now in her possession a quilt, on 
which she has wrought the American eagle, 
and when she could not see anything else to 
remind her of the country she loved, she 
would look on this quilt. She hasa manu- 
script of her wilderness life, and as she can- 
not be allowed to draw a pension, though 
much more deserving than many that do, 
why, asks the correspondent, could not the 
State buy her manuscript as a reward for her 
faithfulness to her country, and love for the 
old flag? Mr. Baker has been dead several 
years, leaving his widow with but little of 
this world’s goods, having lost all hi. proper- 
ty at the time he was taken to Fredericton. 
I think, says the writer, that the State paid 
him a few hundred dollars; it was a mere 
trifle in proportion to his loss, and while we 
can do no more for Mr. Baker, let us not for- 
get this ‘Barbara Freitchie’’ of Aroostook. 





THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


An anecdote which Mark Lemon loved to 
tell, related to the time when Tom Hood be- 
came a contributor to Punch. Looking over 
his letters one morning, he opened an envel- 
ope inclosing a poem which the writer said had 
been rejected by three contemporaries. If not 
thought available for Punch he begged the ed- 
itor, whom he knew but slightly, to consign it 
to the waste-paper basket, as the author was 
“sick at the sight of it.” The poem was sign- 
ed ‘*Tom Hood,” and the lines were entitled 
‘*The Song of the Shirt.”” The work was al- 
together different from anything that had ever 
appeared in Punch, and was so much out of 
keeping with the spirit of the periodical that 
at the weekly meeting, its publication was op- 
posed by several members of the staff. 

Mark Lemon was so firmly impressed, not 
only with the beauty of the work, but even 
with its suitability for the paper, that he stood 
by his first decision and published it. By a 
letter written by Tom Hood to Mark Lemon, 
which we have for the moment mislaid, it ap- 
pears that the question of illustrating the poem 
was entertained and discussed. The lines, 
however, were published without illustration, 
except that humorous border of grotesque fig- 
ures which made up ‘‘Punch’s Procession” on 
December 16, 1843. ‘The Song of the Shirt’’ 
trebled the sale of the paper and created a 
profound sensation throughout Great Brit- 
ain.—London Society. 


HUMOROUS. 


A bootless task—Putting on one’s socks. 

Fruit for balloonists—Currents in the air. 

The noblest Row-men of them all—Cornell 
students. 

A very unsatisfactory sort of bread—The 
roll of fame. 


A man too strictly economical becomes an 
econo-miser. 

The man who teaches penmanship: should 
do what*is write. 

When a man has nothing else to tax, he 
taxes his resources. 


Minnesota FOR Heattu.—A lady came 
from Detroit, Mich., and her great pride was 
being an invalid. She lost no opportunity sin 
stating that she came to Minnesota to recuper- 
ate. She did not hesitate to enter into a con- 
versation with any person she came in con- 
tact with, giving advice, climatological or 
physiological, to invalids, and seeking the 
same froin those of robust constitution. Her 
conversation was always prefaced with the in- 
troductory inquiry, so common to visitors, 
‘Did you come here for your health?” She 
thus addressed a stalwart, ruddy visaged 
young man at the dinner table of the Metro- 
politan a few days since, and the following 
dialogue ensued: 

‘*Yes, madam, I came here, probably the 
weakest person youeversaw. I had no use 
of my limbs, in fact my bones were but little 
tougher than cartilages. I had no intelligent 
control of a single muscle, nor the use of a 
single faculty.” , 

“Great Heavens!’ exclaimed the astonished 
auditor, ‘and you lived?” 

“TI did, miss, although I was devoid of sight, 
was absolutely toothless, unable to articulate 
a single word, and dependent upon others for 
everything, being completely deprived of all 
power to help myself. I commenced to gain 
immediately upon my arrival, and have scarce- 
ly experienced a sick day since; hence I can 
conscientiously recommend the climate.”’ 

‘A wonderful case!’’ said the lady, ‘‘but 
do you think your lungs were affected?” 

“They were probably sound, but possessed 
of so little vitality that but for the most care- 
ful nursing they must have ceased their func- 
tions.”’ 

“I hope you found kind friends, sir?’’ 

‘Indeed I did, madam; it is to them and 
the pure air of Minnesota that I owe my life. 
My father’s family were with me, but unfor- 
tunately my mother was prustrated with a se- 
vere illness during the time of my greatest 
prostration.’’ 

‘*How sad! 
treatment?” 

‘*My diet was the simplest possible, consist- 
ing only of milk, that being the only food my 
system would bear. As for treatment, I de- 
pended entirely upon the life-giving properties 
of Minnesota air, and took no medicine ex- 
cept an occasional slight narcotic when very 
restless. My improvement dated from my ar- 
rival. My limbs soon became strong, a4 
sight and voice came to me slowly and a full 
set of teeth shortly appeared.” 

‘*Remarkable! Miraculous! Surely, sir, 
you must have been greatly reduced in flesh?” 

‘‘Madam, I weighed but nine pounds. I 
was born in Minnesota. Good day.”’—<St. 
Paul Pionec Press. 











Pray, what was your diet and 


-SILVER SOAP than all other preparations combin- 








Established 1852. 


INDEXICAL SOAP COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver, 
Pumice, 
Shaving, 
Dental, 


—AND-- 


FINE TOILET 


SOAPS. 


Indexical Silver Soap.—For clean- 
ing and Polishing Silver, Silver-Plated, Brittania 
and Tin Wares, Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, 
Paint, &c. 

This is the most convenient and effective prepara- 
tion for these purposes ever offered to the public. 

It may be used even by inexperienced help with 
entire safety, as it contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the finest plate or jewelry. 

Many of our largest Manufactures and Importers 
of Silver and Plated Ware have used this Soap, and 
have given it their unqualified approval. 

‘We have made careful trial of your SILVER 
SOAP, and find it admirably adapted to the clean- 
ing of Silver and Plated Wares, particularly the 
chased and frosted work; and we take pleasure in 
recommending it to the public as a safe and effective 
agent for removing tarnish and restoring the color 
with a very small amount of labor. We have never 
seen a better article for the above purpose.” 

“We have given your SILVER SOAP a thorough 
trial, and find there is nothing to equal it, as it cleans 
Silver quicker, better and with less trouble than 
anything we have been able to find.” 

“After repeated trials of your SILVER SOAP, 
we can recommend it as the best article we have 
ever seen for cleaning Plated and Silver Ware. It 
must soon be used by every family.” 

“T use your SILVER SOAP daily in my business, 
for cleaning Silver and Plated Ware and Jewelry; 
it is the best thing for the purpose I have ever used, 
and I sell it nearly every day, and every customer 
likes it and recommends it.” 

“For cleaning and polishing Silver, Silver-Plated 
and Tin Ware, Mirrors, Window Glass, Paint, Mar- 
ble, &c., we are now selling, and for many years 
have sold, more of ROBINSON’S INDEXICAL 


ed. We recommend it as safe, effective, convenient 
and economical.” 

“We have sold during the last seven years many 
thousand boxes of your INDEXICAL SILVER 
SOAP, and it has given universal satisfaction, being 
superior, in my estimation, to any preparation of its 
kind. We expect to greatly increase the already 
large demand.” 

Marion Harland, in ‘Common Sense in the Honse- 
hold,” page 529, says: “For cleaning Silver I have 
for years used the INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP, 
Besides being clean and easy of application, it will 
not wear away the metal, as will whiting, or chalk, 
or plate powder. 

CAUTION.—The original and only genuine Sil- 
ver Soap is known world-wide, as the INDEXICAL 
SILVER SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use 
for cleaning Silver, Electro-Plated Goods, Marble, 
Artificlal Teeth, Plate, Jewelry, Statuary, fine House 
Paint, etc. Beware of imitations. 


Indexical Pumice-Stone Soap 
Removes Stains of all kinds from the hands, leay- 
ing them soft and white. 


Indexical Crown Shaving 
Soap.—Surpasses all shaving compounds in 
richness and durability of its lather; working 
equally well in cold or warm water. It permeates 
the beard, rendering it soft and easy to cut, and 
leaves the face fresh, fair and smooth, 


Indexical Dental Soap.—Without 
color, and containing no powders nor acids, It 
imparts to the teeth a pearly whiteness, sweetens 
the breath and strengthens the gums. Recom- 
mended by Dentists. 


THE BEST VALLE IN 


Toilet Soaps 


ROBINSON'S INDEXICAL, 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown Wind- 
sor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal hy me Palm Oil, 
White Windsor, ay unflower, Pon- 
cine, Bay Leaf, Almond Meal, 

Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 

Pumice, &c. 


Almond Meal Soap.—Registered July 
27,1875. Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, 
Glycerine, Balsams and Ottos, Its fine emollient 
properties are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap in use. 


Rice Flour Soap.—Registered July 13, 
1875. An extra fine Toilet Soap, with abundant, 


agreeable and lasting perfume. 


Oatmeal Glycerine Soap.—Regis- 
tered June 8, 1875. Recommended for use in all 
extremes of weather. It is especialiy adapted to 
the tender skins of young children. Made exceed- 
ingly mild, it is far preferable to the best Castile. 
The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON’S 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 

Toilet Soap in the world, and the only perfect winter 

soap. Ask for ROBINSON’S OATMEAL SOAP. 


The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 





\ PAGE & BAILEY \ 

















45 West St., Boston, 














ATTENTION 
I§ CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


0 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 

Patented April 6th, 1875. 

The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


| which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark. 


























A cove oya\~ 


These goods may be found at retail 


AT 
GEORGE FROST & 00, 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
MESSRS, 0. F. HOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 


MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston 
MRS, H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS, F. H. EATON & OO, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. 0. 


J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, 
924 Ohestnut St., (up 1 flight) Phila., Pa, 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
248 Wabash Ave., Ohicago, Illinois, 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 34—tj 





SAKAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


by pe hy ty Boston. 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 





MADAME SECOR, M.D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M, until 4 P. M. 
Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure, 17—ly 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month, 
Interest is paid on deposits for all full calendar 
months they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per 


cent per annum. 
arantee fund of $205,000 
47—13t 





The Institution has a 
for the protection of its depositors. 


SAVE MONEY 


by sonding $4.75 for any $4 Magazine and THE 
WFEKLY TRIBUNE (regular price $6), or $5.75 
for ths Magazine and THE SEMI- WEEKLY MRIB- 
UNE (regular price $3.00), Address, 


THE TRIBUNE, New-Yerke 





50—tj 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO.’s 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 BRATTLE STREET, 


BOSTON. 
NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 


Beautiful Christmas Gift! 


un 








miner kgm ae 








tif 
= 12 in. sone, 5in. high, 7 
»*rice, with Box comple .00. 
Salars tree. JAM ES W. TUFT 8) 
wker 
8 a er Boston. 











50 —3t 





THE YOUNG 


HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND, 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 
12mo. Price $1.50; Interleaved, $2.25. 


Contains a large number of reliable and tested 
recipes for cooking: Canning of Fruits; preparing 
of food for infants, and for the sick; an important 
chapter on Health; and counsels and suggestions of 
great value to housekeepers, etc., etc., etc. 

No work on the subject has attained such populari- 
ty as Mrs. Cornelius’s. It has been before the pub- 
lic nearly twenty-five years, during which it has, 
from time to time, been revised to meet the growing 
requirements of the household. It has constantly 
grown in favor, as evidenced by its increasing sale, 
and the publishers feel warranted in pronouncing it 


The Standard Work on the Subject of 
Which it Treats. , 


THE INTERLEAVED EDITION (a leaf of blank pa- 
per for additional recipes and notes between eve 
two leaves of the book) is a new feature that will 
commend itself to every methodical housekeeper. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
49—4t BOSTON, MASS. 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cemts to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, fortheir PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost, 
Advertisements en for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


r day. ents wanted, All 
$5 to $20 vioeees of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, ae their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your aidress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don t look for work or businessel sewhere, 








ROBINSON BROS. & CO. 
—2% 
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nntil you htve ‘earned what we offer. G. =TINsOY 
& Co., Por.lanc, MMe. 2-—ly 





A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
$77 and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address P.O. VICKERY 
Augusta, Maine, 39—6m 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
ZY OF THE 
\ Family Favorite 


) SEWING 
MACHINE! 












Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will = such immense ——s and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KmNDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without frst ex- 
anlaing lt. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, and is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


L. L, GREENE, 


Attorney at maw’. 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. : 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
elto him, 26- ly 
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REFORM BEGINS AT HOME. 


Eprrors Woman's Journar.—Six years 
ago I commenced reading your valuable pa- 
per, although I was nota Woman's Rights man. 
Yet I was very much interested. Your posi- 
tions were generally well taken and ably 
maintained. But still, in many very impor- 
tant respects I differed from you. I think, al- 
though it is or ought to be the privilege of 
women to vote, still the right to vote is not 
all that is needed. Public opinion needs a 
great change in many respects, some of which 
I will state briefly. . 

As regards the social position that Woman 
holds in society, public opinion in very many 
respects is all wrong. It has been generally 
conceded that the family demands her undi- 
videdattention. Now, although this to a great 
extent demands her attention, yet the profes- 
sions, the arts and sciences, if she has a de- 
sire for them, are equally her sphere. And 
then, asa teacher, she has been weighed in 


the balance of public opinion and found not* 


wanting, but even has excelled the opposite 
sex. Yet, after all her excellent qualifications, 
the proper remuneration: has been unjustly 
withheld from her; and then again, public opin- 
ion is opposed to her following the various 
trades. As society is now formed, Woman 
cannot do the good that she may and will 
when opportunity offers, 

TFhen, again, it appears to me that many 
of our laws are wrong, and ought to be al- 
tered. For instance, when a man dies, his 
estate must be settled. If he leaves a will 
it is settled according to his will, if his friends 
are satisfied with the will. Butif he leaves 
no will it is settled by an administrator, and 
the property is divided according to law, his 
widow having the use of one third part of 
the real estate during her natural life, and 
then it goes to his heirs. If he leave chil- 
dren, the wife has no legal control over them. 
The probate court appoints guardians for the 
children, and the mother, who is their best 
_ natural guardian, cannot even have the cus- 
tody of them without permission of the court. 
Now a woman ought to be placed in the same 
situation that the man would be, provided 
the woman should die. All I want is that 
she should be placed on the same footing with 
the man under a similar situation. 

Now the question may be asked, *‘What is 
a man’s sphere? I answer, in the main he is 
to provide a suitable home for his family, 
and he should provide all the necessaries of 
life, and should have a general supervision 
over his household. And not only so, but he 
should provide proper amusement for his fam- 
ily. Unless on extraordinary occasions, he 
should be at home himself and assist in these 
amusements, which may consist of reading, 
writing, and study of the sciences, and taking 
part in the numerous plays, spending his time 
at home with his family instead of going to 
the club-room, as the manner of men is. 
There are other duties, such as giving them 
proper religious, moral and political instruc- 
tion, which, I am sorry to say, is often en- 
tirely neglected. 

As regards Woman’s sphere, much differ- 
ence of opinion exists. But it is her duty to 
take care of what her husband provides, and 
to help him ‘in every way possible, to make 
home happy, always receiving him in a cor- 
dial manner when he comes home to his meals 
and from his labor in the evening, thus in- 
ducing him to seek happiness where it always 
ought to be found. If these directions were 
only followed, the disagreeable results of an 
opposite course would be avoided, and every 
family would be a nursery of piety, of good 
morality, and children would grow up good 
citizens. ‘Then, when far enough advanced 
in life, these children would make good hus- 
bands and wives, making life happy and 
useful. - I hazard nothing in saying that, could 
these suggestions be carried out in daily life, 
even in this State, the whole face of the 
community would be changed for the better. 

A FRIEND AND FELLOW-LABORER. 


FARMERS VINDICATED. 





We confess to a greater liking for the ‘*M. 
E. W. S.” than the growls of Shawanebeke, 
besides, they are more in sympathy with our 
own observation. But, after all, we should 
not wonder if it might not be a repetition of 
the old story of ‘‘the golden and the silver 
shield.” And yet, since we belong to the 
farming profession, we feel as though we might 
judge as fairly as those who do not. First, then, 
we would like to know Shawanebeke’s “def- 
inition of ‘‘poortrash.’’ What makes any dif- 
ference between “‘poor trash’’ in the country, 
and the samein the city? ‘‘Poor trash” is the 
same everywhere, and easily found every- 
where, but that it is the rule anywhere 
is certainly untrue. I never remember 
eating salt-rising bread in a farmer’s house. 
I have done so many times in city and village 
homes. Certain am I, it was never found on my 
mother’s or on my own tabie; but instead, 
Graham flour, cracked wheat and oat-meal 
are, frequently; with an absence of tea and 
coffee, except for others than thetimily. For 
twenty-five years past, the original Water- 
Cure Journal, now the Science of Health,nas been 
our constant adviser, and the same can he said 
of many other farmer-homes. Pork is not an 
article of diet with us; it ismeve laced on 


our table unless preferred by some one whose 
taste we have no mght to control. Twice a 
week a meat-man drives to our door, bringing 
us good beef and mutton, and, through the 
winter, we usually kill our own beef, poultry 
and thelike. Meat is not a necessity in our diet 
at any time, and the farmers for miles around 
do as we do. Asfor rich cake, it was never 
our forte, partly from principle, and much, per- 
haps, because we make no pretensions in that 
line,-only managing to keep a fair supply on 
hand for guests. Pies we have seldom more 
than once a day, and often not at all; we have 
not had a mince pie in the house for nearly 
twoyears. Thisis much, provided every rea- 
der knew the husband’s weakness just here. 
One neighboring family we have, not that of 
a farmer, who live largely on pork, and have 
the richest pie and cake on the table every 
meal, and they have, too, the consequent at- 
tendants, scrofula sores, weak stomachs, head- 
aches, &c. 

Regarding the help question we are still in 
doubt. But, being only small farmers, it trou- 
bles us personally very little. We confess to 
the dislike of always having others by. In 
this region, most farmers have tenant houses, 
and their men-hands board themselves, always 
making a distinction therefor in the wages. 
Farmers in this vicinity are too exacting to do 
otherwise. ‘This does very well, but, if oblig- 
ed to board them, [for alas! all farmers can- 
not make money any more than all city peo- 
ple can,] there must be ‘‘poor trash’’ scattered 
allabout. We generally have a tenant in our 
house, but if not, we do not like to shove 
them entirely into the cold, causing them to 
feel that they have neither home nor iriends 
that care for them. 

There are extremes’ either way; but some- 
where there must be a happy mean. Airing 
houses by day and night is by no means a pe- 
culiarity of the city. I know many farmers’ 
cellars thatare kept scrupulously clean and 
free from decay, and according to our 
mind, the pig-sties and out-houses do no more 
toward rendering impure the air than we find 
at the back doors of city homes, where the 
sewers, &c., exist. Tous, these thrusts at far- 
mers all seem nonsensical and unkind. In 
summers the farmer rises early, but also re- 
tires early, which, according to our health sta- 
tistics, is the better way. If he works hard in 
summer, in winter he makes up for it, doing 
little but chores, riding about and reading. 
This is the general time for storing the migf, 
yet, for ourselves, we never allow the whole 
twenty-four hours to pass, any day in the year, 
without doing something in this way. 

We cannot help wondering if the patients 
of our physicians are mostly among the far- 
mers? They are no more enthusiastic on the 
health question than our city friends; why 
should they be? But we have known grand- 
fathers and grandmothers among them, while 
their children die with cancers, become deaf 
and have measles in the city. How can it be 
otherwise, when our city authorities are so 
careless about contagion, when the small-pox 
is about, as in many of our-cities it has been 
during the past two years? We wish Shaw- 
anebeke success on the marriage question, but 
she may find a will as ‘‘erratic” as her own, 
and may become aware thatit takes unity of 
ideas to make all things move smoothly. 
Wifehood and motherhood it is ours to curse 
or bless, but the curse or the blessing, which- 
ever it may be, will surely be ours. 

Lastly, we have found it not the wisest or 
best way to underrate the talent or profession 
of others. Rather than harp on their faults, 
point out their virtues and urge them onward 
and upward. Our truest aim should be to en- 
courage all good work by our sympathy and 
love. 

We certainly hope ‘‘M. E. W. S.” will not 
retire from the contest. We wish her efficient 
aid in convincing or silencing the—enemy? 

Harris E, Wivett. 


Chittenango, N. Y. 





SUPREMACY OF MIND AND MANNERS. 


History is full of the accounts of the fasci- 
nations of women who were no longer young 
Thus Helen of Troy was over forty when she 
perpetrated the most famous elopement on 
record, and as the siege of Troy lasted a dec- 
ade, she could not have been very juvenile 
when the ill-fortune of Paris restored her to 
her husband, who is reported to have received 
-her with unquestioning love and gratitude. 
Pericles wedded the courtesan Aspasia when 
she was thirty-six, and yet she afterwards, for 
thirty years or more, wielded an undiminished 
reputation for beauty. Cleopatra was past 
thirty when Antony fell under her spell, which 
never lessened until her death, nearly ten 
years after; and Livia was thirty-three when 
she won the heart of Augustus, over whom 
she maintained her ascendency to the last. 

Turning to more modern history, where it 
is possible to verify dates more accurately, 
we have the extraordinary Diane de Poitiers, 
who was thirty-six when Henry II. (then 
Duke of Orleans, and just half her age) be- 
came attached to her; and she was held as 
the first lady and most beautiful woman at 
court up to the period of the monarch’s death 
and the accession to power of Catherine of 
Medicis. Anne of Austria was thirty-eight 
when she was described as the handsomest 








Richelieu were her jealous admirers. Ninon 
de l’Enclos, the most celebrated wit and 
beauty of her day, was the idol of three gen- 
erations of the golden youth of France, and 
she was seventy-two when the Abbe de Berais 
fell in love with her. 

True it is that inthe case of this lady a 
rare combination of culture; talents, and per- 
sonal attractions endowed their possessor 
seemingly with the gifts of eternal youth. 
Bianco Capello was thirty-eight when the 
Grand Duke Francisco of Florence ‘ell cap- 
tive to her charms, and made her his wife, 
though he was five years her junior. Louis 
XIV. wedded Mdme. de Maintenon when she 
was forty-three years of age. Catherine II. 
of Russia was thirty-three when she seized 
the empire of Russia, and captivated the 
dashing young General Orloff. Up to the 
time of her death (at sixty-seven) she seemed 
to have retained the same bewitching powers, 
for the lamentations were heartfelt among all 
those who had ever known her personally. 
Mdlle. Mars, the celebrated French tragedi- 
enne, only attained the zenith of her beauty 
and power between forty and forty-five. At 
that period the loveliness of her hands and 
arms especially was celebrated throughout 
Europe. The famous Mdme. Recamier was 
thirty-eight when Barras was ousted from 
power, and she was without dispute declared 
to be the most beautiful woman in Europe, 
which rank she held for fifteen years. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Epirors Journat.—Our Suffrage work in 
this place, which we regret to say has lagged 
somewhat o£ late, has, we think, received new 
impetus from the lecture of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, who addressed a large audience here, 
Saturday evening, Nov. 27th. 

This is the second time Miss Anthony has 
spoken in Eldora, and, though well pleased 
with her first lecture, she was better liked this 
time than before. She does not.furnish a 
fund of anecdote or light talk to please the 
giddy, but solid argument and logic to inter- 
est the more intelligent and cultivated class 
of the community. 

There is a great work to be accomplished 
in Iowa during the next year. Many of the 
counties are entirely uneducated in regard to 
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We are encouraged to believe that the 
measure will pass the next Legislature and be 
stibmitted to the people next year. Thus it 
will be seen that the time for active work is 
at hand, and each one should do whatever lies 
in one’s power to further the cause we love so 
well. BE. L. M. 

Eldora, Towa. 





SEATS FOR WOMEN CLERKS. 


Copies of the following circular have been 
distributed to the proprietors of many of the 
city stores of New York where women are em- 
ployed: , 

Many ladies of New York, deeply interested 
in the welfare of their sex, wish to appeal to 
the employers of female labor in behalf of 
women engaged in stores andshops. We are 
assured by physicians that it is prejudicial and 
often fatal to the health of women to stand 
constautly and continuously, and our experi- 
ence and observation confirm this so entirely, 
that we are very earnest in asking you to con- 
sider with us what relief can be given to those 
who stand nearly, if not quite, all of the day 
in your service. Public journals have called 
attention to the need of reform in this matter, 
but, as yet, we see behind the counters of many 
stores delicate women and even younger and 
stronger girls struggling with exhaustion and 
weariness to which sooner or later they must 
yield. Itseems to us that much of this ex- 
penditure of health and strength could be 
spared to those to whom perfect health is so 
necessary, if the interest and attention of em- 
ployers were once obtained to the considera- 
tion of a subject vitally affecting so many of 
the community. We beg of you to take im- 
mediate action in this matter and to lend your 
influence to a good cause by providing seats 
for your female clerks and allowing the use of 
them at intervals or when customers do not 
require attention. We are confident that you 
will find it not only practicable to do this, but 
we are fully convinced that so just and benev- 
olent an arrangement will be repaid to you in 
the improved condition and usefulness of those 
employed by you and in their increased devo- 
tion to your interests. 





GARIBALDI’S MARRIED LIFE. 


The death of the wife of Garibaldi revives 
the recollections of his singular matrimonial 
experiences. His first wife, Aneta, who was 
the mother of Menotti, Ricciotti and ‘Teresa, 
was a South American who accompanied him 
in all his campaigns and died in his arms 
during the retreat from Rome in 1849. After 
his exploits in Valtelline in 1859, the parents 
of a Signorina Raimondi, an Italian woman 
of beauty and rank, endeavored to show their 
enthusiasm for Garibaldi by urging their 
daughter tomarry him. Sheéould not refuse, 
but on their wedding day and just after the 
ceremony was over, she threw herself upon 
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lover. The simple-minded old soldier was 
astounded to find that the woman did not love 
him. He promptly separated from her, and 
they never met again. The woman who has 
just died, and who was his wife only by cour- 
tesy, was a peasant woman, who took the ut- 
most care of him, and whose simple devotion 
has made his old age peaceful and happy. 
She was the mother of several young children, 
and though the nature of her connection with 
the general was universally known, she was 
treated by all his visitors with the respect 
which her fidelity deserved. 


Seetietinetl 


THE COURT AT BERLIN. 


That is what the German women were told 
in a Dress-Reform Convention lately held in 
Gotha. One of them advanced the opinion 
that it was the duty of the first court in the 
empire to set the example of simplicity and 
taste. Frau Morgenstern retorted that that 
was precisely what it did. No other court in 
Europe whose ladies show such simple and 
modest toilets. The plutocracy of Berlin set 
the extravagant fashions, and are followed 
by the women in preference to the better ex- 
ample of royalty. 





AN APT COMPARISON. 


It is said that the trouble with the prohibi- 
tory law is that it is ahead of public sentiment. 
That’s what’s the matter with the ten com- 
mandments, too.—Boston News. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
—_—.~ 

It is a great pleasure to the lover of the old 
Greek myths to meet with them now and then 
in a new dress, particularly when they do not 
lose the charm of grace and beauty, which 
has so endeared them to the scholar and art- 
ist. Mr. Longfellow has taken one of the 
most popular of these classic stories, the tale 
of Panpora; the Greek form of accounting 
for the presence of evil in the world, and in a 
most felicitous and harmonious style has re- 
draped it for the present time, while retain- 
ing all the grace of the elderage. He has tak- 
en the view that the mysterious chest, in which 
were enclosed all the horrors of disease and 
crime, was confided to the care of Epimethe- 
us by the gods, and not that of Bulfinch and 
others, that the jar contained only the rem- 
nants of noxious things not used by the Ti- 
tan; when, at the command of the gods, he cre- 
ated man. The story gives a good opportuni- 
ty for the varied metrical forms in which Mr. 
Longfellow delights. The songs of the Winds 
and the Forests, the charms of the Oreades, 
and of Dreams are ringing and melodious. 
It is to be hoped, the success of this poem may 
induce Mr. Longfellow to give others of the 
sweet Greek fables in this charming English 
form. The exquisite home idy] of the ‘‘Hang- 
ing of the Crane,’’ and other well known small- 
er poems, make this dainty volume of Os- 
good’s still more attractive. It is a lovely 
Christmas gift. 

SILHOUETTES AND SONGS. 

A rare gift-book, with no trash init. The 
artist of the silhouettes, is a girl of fourteen, 
who shows that eminent talents, like coming 
events, sometimes cast their shadows before. 
The book has a silhouette and a page of verse 
for every month in the year, and for those of 
us to whom these months sometimes drag a 
little heavily, it would be good to keep the 
book open at the fitting page through every 
month, in order to be reminded of the beau- 
ties and pleasures which the trained mind 
can see in this common time, which to many 
seems so dull and unmeaning. 

The vigor, grace, and variety of the shad- 
ow pictures, cannot, of course, be made evi- 
dent in written words, but will be acknowl- 
edged by all who will examine the book. In 
addition to their merit, they have the interest 
of being an appeal for the future, the young 
artjst looking to the success of this work for 
the means of acquiring a worthy education in 
art. So the lovers of art, the friends of young 
girls, and the advocates of self-help, should all 
take an especial interest in forwarding its sale. 

The poems which accompany the pictures 
have been mostly written by the authors for 
that purpose. They bear the names of Whit- 
tier, J. R. Lowell, James Freeman Clarke, 
Julia Ward Howe, Celia Thaxter, and others 
of like grade. Rev. Edward E. Hale supplies 
the Christmas poem which closes the series, 
and his taste and skill have had much to do 
with the make-up of the work. It is published 
by Lockwood, Brooks and Co., 381 Washing- 
ton St. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Wemnete Club.—Monday, 


Dec. 27, at 3.30 Pp. M., Miss Sarah E. Starr will read 
a paper. Subject: “Glimpses of Browning.” 


Pamphlet Wanted.—Any one having a spare 
copy of No. Tof the Boston series of ‘Woman Suf- 
fage tracts,” is requested to send it to the under- 
signed at this office, for a public library. T. W. #. 


West Newton ENGLISH AND CLASSE 
SCHOOL.—The winter term of this Family and Day 
school, for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Jan. 
5, 1875. Address Nathaniel T. Allen, West Newton, 
Mass. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Society, 700 
Arch St., have Eliza Sproat Turner’s tract, entitled: 
“Four Quite New Reasons why you should wish 
your Wife to Vote.” Price $2.00 per 100. 





Holidsy, Illustrated, Standard; and Recent 
BOOES: 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 


AND FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 


Familiar Letters of John Adams 
AND HIS WIFE ABIGAIL ADAMS D 
the Revolution. With a Memoir of Mrs. Adame 
By Charles Francis Adams. Crown 8vo., $2.(0. 
This classic of the Revolution is one of the best 
means we have for reconstructing the familiar life 
of the time. For the first time, the letters of both 
correspondents have been brought together, and 
many new ones have been added. Every woman 
should read the lptters of Abigail Adams, 


The German Element in the War 
OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE By George 
Washington Greeue. Crown 8vo., $1.50. 

Mr. Greene, the well known author of the “Life 
of General Nathanael Greene,” has sketched in this 
volume the brilliant and romantic stories of Steubea 
and De Kalb, and the dark disclosures of the Ger- 
man mercenaries, 


A Glimpse at the Art of Japan. By 


James Jackson Jarves. With thirty illustrations 
in fac-simile from Japanese designs. Crown 8v0., 


Mr. Jarves is perhaps the foremost writer on Art 
in America, and in this volume he has displayed his 
studies in the new and fascinating subject now in- 
teresting the art public. 


Winter Sunshine. 
16mo., $1.50. 
The author of that delightful book ‘Wake Robin” 
has here caught and preserved with raciness and hu- 
mor the delights of out of doors in the winter. 


VALUABLE SETTS OF BOOKS. 


The Works of Charles Dickens, 

THE POPULAR GLOBE EDITION, 16 vols, 
12 mo, 55 steel plates by Darley and Gilbert. Reada- 
ble, clear type, good paper, handsome binding. $22. 

THE FAVORITE RIVERSIDE EDITION, 2% 
vols, crown 8vo., 550 steel plates, new and handsome 
binding in black and gold. $56.00. 

THK NEW HOUSEHOLD RDITION, % vols, 
16mo., illustrated with nearly 600 steel plates and 
wood cuts. $84.00. 


Macaulay’s Writings. 

THE RIVERSIDE EDITION, 16 vols., crown 
8vo0., $22.00. 

THE STUDENT'S EDITION, 8 vola., crown 
8yo., $16.00. 

N. B.—The History and Miscellaneous works are 
sold separately also. These two editions contain 
more than two hundred pages of mattter not in any 
other edition. 


Cooper’s Novels. 

THE RIVERSIDE EDITION, 32 vols., crown 
8vo., $72.00. 

THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION, 32 vols., 16mo, 
$40.00. 
LEATHER-STOCKING TALES, 5 vols., $6.25. 
SEA TALES, WW vols., $12.50. 


Hans Christian Andersen’s Works. 

AUTHORS EDITION, 10 vols., $18.75. Firat - 
complete edition in Enylish, including many writings 
never published in this country. The vols. are also 
sold separately. 


The American Edition of Smith’s 
DICTIONARY OF THE BLBLE. Kidited by 
Prof. Hackett and Dr, Abbott. Coufessedly better 
than the English edition. “The most complete 
work of the kind in the English, or. indeed, in 
any language.’ 4 vols., 3,667 pages, 596 illustra- 
tions. $26.00. 

Unquestionably the best present to giye a Minister 
or Sunday School superintendent. 

G4 All the above books can also be had in various 
styles of tine binding. 


By John Burroughs. 


HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS. 


The Grammar of Painting and En- 
GRAVING. Translated from the French of 
Charies Blanc’s Grammaire des Arts du Dessin, by 
Kate Newell Doggett. With the original illustra- 
ay 4to, cloth, $6.50. Popular Edition, cloth, 


A Handbook of Legendary and My- 
THOLOGICAL ART. By Clara Erskine Clement. 
Profusely illusirated, and with a complete Index, 
Crown 8vo., oloth, red edges, $3.25. 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects, En- 
GRAVERS, and their Works. A Handbook. By 
Clara Erskine Clement. With many illustrations 
See. Crown 8vo., cloth, red edges, 


The Cary Books. 
Mrs. Ames’s Memorial, with Pagtraits of the two 
sisters, on steel, $..00. Alice Caf\’s Ballads Lyr- 
ics and Hymns, illustrated, $225. Phebe Cary’s 
Poems of Faith, Hope and Love, $1.50. The last 
am $2.00. Ballads and Hymns for Little Folk, 


CAPITAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Doings of the Bodley Family in 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. By the author of 
“Seven Little People and their Friends.” With 
pu illustrations. Elegantly bound in a new style, 

2.00. 


Wonder Stories Told for Childre 
By Hans Christian Andersen, With 92 illustra 
tions. Crown 8vo., $2.25. 

Stories and Tales. 

By Hans Christian Andersen. Illustrated, chowt 
8vo., $2.25. F 

A SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

Is one of the best and cheapest purchases imayina- 

ble. One not only secures the best current American 

literature, but cau also obtain the 


“ATLANTIC” PORTRAIT OF 
LONGFELLOW. 


What Competent Judges say of it. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. “It is a fine 
head, and seems to me successful in every respect.” 
DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. “The autho! 
of the ‘Psalm of Life’ and of ‘Resignation’ couk 

hardly be more perfectly idealized than as he * 

here presented to us.” 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, “1 shall give it a place ii 
my study with real satisfaction.” 

J.T. TROWBRIDGE. “It is not merely an excel 
lent likeness, it is a soulless likeness.” 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENS (Mark Twain). 

it is the perfection of a portrait.” 
BAYARD TAYLOR. “It is one of the most admir 

able likenesses I have ever seen.” 

The portrait is life-size (24x30 inches), and no les 
admirable as a work of art than it is as a likenes 
It is worthy to hang in every library and drawing 
room in the country. Sold only with the ATLANTE 
MONTHLY FOR 1876. Price of the magazine @m 
portrait $5.00. Subscriptions received by 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
Oorner of Beacon and Somerset Streets 
BOSTON. 
Nearly opposite the oflice of thu WOMAN’S JouBsNA) 


“1 thin! 








